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Which is 
your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot’, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 


In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “‘blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot’? 


Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone —and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day—topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “‘blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader's Digest 


TWO SHILLINGS Ah 


EVERY MONTH 


e7 Worry and upsets between 
husbands and wives are so 

B e frequently caused because they 

} lack knowledge of modern family 


planning. This useful book deals 
frankly with many of the 


questions which too often have to 
O go unanswered. Written in an 
understanding and straightforward 


way, ‘ Planned Families—are 
Happy Families’ can help to 


@ 
resolve one of the commonest 
] S problems in married life. Every 
married couple should have a 


copy. You can get yours now, 


; absolutely free. 
O O . All applications are strictly confidential. 


|FREE! 


QR : — 
| oe eee nna... POST THIS COUPON NOW 
To: Planned Families Publications 
12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a free copy of 
‘Planned Families—are Happy Families’. I am an adult. 
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‘A portrait that is unlikely to be superseded or sur- 
passed.’—Times Literary Supplement 

‘Thorough in scholarship, lucid in language, discrimi- 
nating in literary criticism, shrewd and imaginative 
in the reading of character. Raymond Mortimer, 


Sunday Times 


Observer 


‘A continual pleasure to read.’.— Angus Wilson, 


42s. 


@ @ @ WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON @ @ @ 


Mr. Chairman, point of order! 


I have here in my hand a list of 
two hundred and five that were 
known to the Secretary of State 
as being members of the Com- 
munist party... 


You are shielding Communist 
conspirators... 


You are a disgrace to the uni- 
form... 


Such phrases are now part of his- 
tory, part of the meteoric rise and 
fall of the most gifted demagogue 
America ever produced. Richard 
Rovere’s biography stimulated ex- 
travagant praise on publication: 

‘brilliant’ said Michael Foot in the 
Daily Herald and David Marquand in 
The Guardian, ‘pungent and, so far 
as a foreigner can judge, just’ said 
Evelyn Waugh in The Spectator. 
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Three, outstanding novels 
due soon 


Noel Woodin’s 
ROOM AT THE BOTTOM 


Mr Woodin’s hero, Julian Starke, is a poet who has 
mastered the art of avoiding the humdrum. We follow 
him into a series of strange and usually unwanted 
occupations and we emerge with him every time, light 
of heart and light of pocket. Both as a picaresque 
novel and as a joyful expression of one kind of non- 
conformity, Mr Woodin’s sparkling book will delight 
any reader with an eye for wit and a taste for adventure. 
March 21st 15s net 


Morley Troman’s 
THE HILL OF SLEEP 


A man returns to the island off the coast of Brittany 
where in 1944 he was on the run from the German 
occupation forces. At the time, this Allied agent had 
little idea of the tragic events in which his presence 
involved the islanders. Now, with the help of the village 
priest and other survivors, he gradually pieces together 
the plot and characters of the drama whose unwitting 
author he had been. 15s net 


D. J. Enright’s 
INSUFFICIENT POPPY 


Roderick is manager of a run-down family business in 
Bangkok, and has a profitable sideline in the export 
of snakes. He and his friend Harry are united in their 
liking for opium, argument and the Siamese way of 
life: but Harry has preserved the capacity for indignation 
and hates the way the world is going. On the death of 
Harry in a brawl, Roderick finds that the poppy is 
insufficient to anaesthetize his grief, and the spirit of 
Harry’s personality has descended upon him. 15s net 
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Foreword 


It is good to see two new Reviews of literature and the arts making 


_ their bow in this country within a few weeks of one another: the 


slightly awkwardly named X, and A Review of English Literature. 
Both announce their intention of appearing quarterly. A new 
monthly would perhaps be more exciting—particularly as both 
these first numbers run to about the length of an average monthly 
and so deny themselves the opportunities of greater bulk, contrast 
and variety that a quarterly invites—but a quarterly is certainly 


_ more manageable from the financial point of view, and one must 


therefore hope from the point of view of staying power as well. 

The Editors of X are Mr David Wright and Mr Patrick Swift. It is 
clear from a glance at the contents page that they are not as yet 
making it their aim to introduce a new group of authors, or a new 
‘ism’ in the French sense. Most of their contributors are already 
well known, and made their names before the ’Fifties. In fact it is 
a common hostility to the ideas that were most fashionable, or made 
most noise in the last decade, that gives a certain unity to this rather 
disparate band. The number opens with a Circular from America by 
that veteran non-conformist Mr George Barker, a characteristic 
poem that works itself into a passion of satiric abuse against the 
Californian school of Beatniks. The second contribution, by Mr 
Anthony Cronin, in the guise of an aphoristic writer’s notebook 
attacks the whole notion of commitment as understood by the social 
writers of the Fifties, and in particular concentrates some withering 
fire on Mr Christopher Logue. Mr Hugh MacDiarmid writes two 
(rather unexpected) poems denouncing the Welfare State assump- 
tion that to abolish poverty and inequality is enough. Elsewhere in 
the number, there are articles and editorial comment attacking that 
kind of pseudo-avantgarde ‘Progressive’ modern art that has already 
become a new Academicism, and those notions of the overridng 
necessity of plot in the novel which have seemed steadily to be 
gaining ground in the last few years. All this seems to me very 
welcome, and one looks forward to the attack being developed and 
pressed home in subsequent numbers. This first number is, perhaps, 
rather weaker on the creative than the critical side. It also suffers a 
little from a certain stodginess of style that one regrets all the more 
because the contributors come out so strongly for the importance 
of language and the life of the imagination. 

A Review of English Literature is a very different kettle of fish. 
The Editor is Professor Norman Jeffares, and he puts his cards on the 
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A delightful 
study of a Parisian 
in the U.S.A. 


Janine is 


French 
by LLOYD 
ALEXANDER 


whose French wife, faced 
with an unfamiliar world of 
automats, strange breakfast 
foods and even stranger atti- 
tudes to life, refused to 
abandon the tenets of the 
Code Napoleon. 13s. 6d. net 


CASSELL 


I Am My 
Brother 
Autobiography II 
Fohn Lehmann 


‘It seems to me an even 
better book than The 
Whispering Gallery. It will 
certainly be one of the 
historical source books of 
the time.’ 
CHRISTOPHER 
ISHERWOOD 


Illustrated _ 258 


Longmans 


Shelley: 
His Thought 
and Work 


D. G. King Hele 


“A most intelligent, clearly 
stated and provocative book 
about'the poet and his interests 
...1 found this book more than 
interesting; a fresh and enquir- 
ing approach to Shelley.” 
Vernon Fane (Sphere.) 42s. 


Muriel 
Spark 

The Ballad 

of Peckham Rye 


A brilliant successor to 
Memento Mori. A novel of 
constant movement, enchant- 
ing wit, and great distinction. 
Book Society Recommendation. 
I5s, 


Lovat 
Dickson 
The Ante-Room 


“In the rich early years there 
are pictures that stand out... 
The tensions of these too- 
young working days are finely 
drawn, and so is the tension of 
college days...this story of 
strength and innocence.” 

Stevie Smith (Observer) 21s. 


MACMILLAN 


_ 


FOREWORD 


_ table at once. ‘Literature,’ he writes in the opening paragraph of 
_ his Editorial, ‘is a thing to be enjoyed; and if the literary critic is to 


succeed he must communicate his enjoyment of it. His role is to 


_ illuminate, to help us to understand what we read, to elucidate, 


modify and develop taste . . . Deep knowledge should be matched 
by wide sympathies.’ Later on, he makes it clear that he intends to 
be the servant of no special critical discipline and no narrowly insular 
conception of English Literature. He hopes that the audience of 


the Review ‘will consist not only of those who are professionally 


engaged in the study and teaching of literature but also of general 
readers,’ and states it as his faith that ‘England’s language and her 
literature at this juncture of their history have a great unifying 
force.’ 

This standpoint, and the nature of the contributions to Professor 
Jeffares’s first number as a whole, suggest that though the intelligent 
common reader in Britain will indeed find much to enjoy in the new 
Review, it will be even more valuable for that ever-increasing multi- 
tude of students and teachers all over the world who have discovered 
that a knowledge of our language is a modern necessity, and who, 
already attracted by its finer manifestations in poetry and prose, 
need something to illuminate their interest and deepen their under- 
standing that neither weekly journalism nor more specialized 
reviews (such as Essays in Criticism) have hitherto provided. To re- 
consider the reputations of old and more recent masters in the light 
of modern research and changing taste; to re-explore the roots of the 
present in the past; to explain a climate of opinion; to find reasons 
for a sudden revival of creative activity in this or that branch of 
English literature; to survey, without parti pris, a new school of 
critical thought; all these works of interpretation and cartography 
—which are promised by such articles in this first number as the 
review of Anthologies by John Press, the definition and analysis of 
the post-war enthusiasm for translations of the classics by J. M. 
Cohen, and the reassessment of George Moore’s achievement as 
novelist by Graham Hough—will surely feed a growing, world- 
wide hunger. Because of the largeness of its scope, the contents of 
A Review of English Literature may sometimes run the danger of 
appearing a little too miscellaneous; it is reassuring, therefore, to find 
that the Editor plans to devote a number from time to time to a 
specific theme, such as the contemporary English novel promised 
for the second number. Both these quarterlies, in their different 
ways, deserve a warm welcome; above all, if they discard any fear 
of being adventurous—and making mistakes. 

JOHH LEHMANN 


OLIVIA 
MANNING 


‘““Miss Manning’s powers are increasing with every book 
she writes. Not to read her is an absurdity...superb 
entertainment at a serious level.” (JOHN METCALF, Sunday 
Times) 


“(She) is brilliantly in control of her large and varied 
collection of characters” (Times Literary Supplement) 


(She) has created a special gallery of eccentrics, led by 
Prince Yakimov. ..a comic character—not a caricature 
—in the grand manner” (JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer) 


The Great 


Fortune 


“is a balanced, subtle, witty and humane work of art. . . 
wonderfully entertaining” (JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer) 


“what makes (it) in every way more interesting than its 
predecessors is precisely its untidiness, its faithful reflec- 


tion of the tragi-comedy of life” (Times Literary 
Supplement) 


BUCHAREST “provides the perfect background” (T.L.sS.) 
“observed with pitiless accuracy”? (ANNE BRITTON, Books 
and Bookmen) “the atmosphere of a neurotic, neutral 


capital. . . is sharply and exactly caught” (RICHARD LISTER, 
Evening Standard). 
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KENNETH MUIR 


Unpublished Poems of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt 


NCP $$ 


In the library of Trinity College, Dublin, is a sixteenth-century manu- 
script containing good texts of thirty-three of Wyatt’s poems. The 
manuscript also contains many unpublished poems, two of which are 
ascribed to him. My own impression, based on experience of editing 
Wyatt’s Collected Poems, is that many other poems in the manu- 
script should be ascribed to him. George Blage, who apparently 
owned the manuscript at one time and who probably made the 
collection himself, is known to have been with Wyatt in Spain and 
with Surrey in France, and Wyatt is known to have admired him. An 
addition so substantial to the work of the best English poet between 
Chaucer and Spenser will be of interest to others besides specialists. 
An edition of the poems will appear in due course; but meanwhile 
this selection should whet the appetite of the general reader. Thanks 
are due to Trinity College for permission to print the poems. 


I 


Alone musyng, 

Remembryng 

The woofull lyfe that I do lede; 
Then sore sythyng, 

I lye crying 

As one for payne nere dede. 
The vnkyndnes 

Of my mystres 

In great distres hath me brought; 
Yet disdayneth she 

To take petye 

And settith my hart right naught. 


Who wold haue thought 
She would haue wrought 


II 


KENNETH MUIR 


Such sorow ynto my hart, 
Seyng that I 

Indeuered me 

From her neuer to depart? 


Line 10 yet) yt MS. 


II 


Absence, alas 
Causeth me pas 
From all solace 

To great grevans: 
Yet though that I 
Absent must be, 
I trust that she 

Hath remembraunce. 


Where I her fynd 

Lovyng and kynd, 

There my poor mynd 
Eased shalbe; 

And for my parte 

My loue and hart 

Shall not reverte, 
Though I shuld dye. 


Beawty, pleasure, 
Riches, treasure, 
Or to endure 
In pryson stronge, 
Shall not me make 
Her to forsake, 
Though I shuld lak 
Her neuer soo long. 


For ones trust I, 
Or that I dy, 
For to aspye 
The happy owre— 
At lyberty 
With her to be, 
That pytys me 
In this dolowre. 
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Ill 


Desyre to Sorow doth me constrayne, 
Dayly incressyng my Smart and payne; 
I Se there ys no remedy playne, 

But paciens. 


Dispayre doth put hym self in prese 
To cause my sorows to encrese: 
I trust at Last that yt wyll sesse 

By paciens. 


Good hoope doth byd me be content, 

And not my self thus to torment, 

Promassyng me my hole intent 
Through paciens. 


I wyll not stryve agaynst the tyde, 

For well I Se who doth abide; 

That sufferans to hartes desyre ys gyde 
By pacyens. 


Line 10 thus) this MS. 


IV 


Y. Innocentia 
Veritas Viat Fides 
Circumderunt me inimici mei 


Who lyst his welthe and eas Retayne, 
Hym selffe let hym vnknowne contayne; 
Presse not to ffast in at that gatte 
Wher the Retorne standes by desdayne: 
For sure, circa Regna tonat. 


The hye montaynis ar blastyd oft, 
When the lowe vaylye ys myld and soft; 
Ffortune with helthe stondis at debate; 
The ffall ys grevous ffrome Aloffte: 
And sure, circa Regna tonat. 


These blodye dayes haue brokyn my hart; 
My lust, my youth dyd then departe; 
And blynd desyer of astate, 
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Who hastis to clyme sekes to reuerte: 
Of truthe, circa Regna tonat. 


The bell towre showed me suche syght 
That in my hed stekys day and nyght; 
Ther dyd I lerne out of a grate, 

Ffor all vauore, glory or myght 
That yet circa Regna tonat. 


By proffe, I say, ther dyd I lerne: 
Wyt helpythe not deffence to yerne, 
Of innocence to pled or prate; 
Ber low therffor, geve god the sterne, 
Ffor sure circa Regna tonat. 


Line 19 vauore) favour (possibly a mistake for valour). 
Line 21 ther) the MS. 
Line 22 yearne) earn. 


V 


Ons in your grace | knowe I was, 
Evyn as well as now ys he; 
Tho ffortune so hath tornyd my case, 
That I am doune, and he ffull hye, 
Yet ons I was. 


Ons I was he that dyd you please 
So well that nothyng dyd I dobt; 
And tho that now ye thinke yt ease 
To take him in and throw me out, 
Yet ons I was. 


Ons I was he in tym past 
That as your owne ye did Retayne; 
And tho ye haue me now out cast, 
Shoyng vntruthe in you to raygne, 
Yet ons I was. 


Ons I was he that knyt the knot, 
The whyche ye swore not to vnknyt; 
And tho ye fayne yt now fforgot, 
In vsynge yowr newffanglyd wyt, 
Yet ons I was. 
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Ons I was he to whome ye sayd: 
“Welcomm, my joy, my hole delight!’ 
And tho ye ar nowe well apayd 
Of me, your owne, to clame ye quyt, 

Yet ons I was. 


Ons I was he to whome ye spake: 
‘Haue here my hart, yt ys thy owne!’ 
And tho these wordis ye now fforsake, 
Sayng therof my part ys none, 
Yet ons I was. 


Ons I was he before Reherst, 
And nowe am he that nedes must dye; 
And tho I dye, yet at the lest, 
In your Remembrance let yt lye 
That ons I was. 


Line 29 Sayng) orig. syns. 


VI 


I muste go walke the woodes so wyld, 
And wander here and there 
In dred and Dedly fere; 
For wher I trust, I am begilyd, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


I am banysshed from my blys 
By craft and fals pretens, 
Fawtles, without offens, 
And of return no certeyn ys, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


Banysshed am I, remedyles, 
To wildernes alone, 
Alone to sigh and mone, 
And of relefe all comfortles, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


My house shalbe the grene wood tre, 
A tuft of brakys my bede, 
And this my lyf I lede 
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As on that from his Joy doth fly, 
And all-for your Loue, my dere. 


The runnyng stremes shalbe my drynke, 
Akehornes shalbe my foode 
Naught elles shall do me good, 
But on your beawty for to thynke, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


And when the Dere draw to the grene 
Makys me thynke on a row, 
How I haue sene ye goo 
Alone, the fayrest, fayrest besene, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


But where I se in any cost 
To turkylles set and play, 
Rejoysyng all the day, 
Alas, I thinck this haue I lost, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


No Byrd, no bushe, no bowgh I se 
But bryngith to my mynd 
Sumthing whereby I fynd 
My hart far wandred, far fro me, 

And all for your Loue, my dere. 


The tune of byrdes when I doo here, 
My hart doth bled, alas, 
Remembryng how I was 
Wont for to here your wayes so clere, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


My thought doth please me for the whyle: 
While I se my Desire 
Naught elles I do requyer. 
So with my thought I me begyle, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


Yet I am further from my thought 
Then yerth from hevyn aboue; 
And yet for to remoue 
My payne, alas, avayleth naught, 

And all for your Loue, my dere. 
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And where I ly secret, alone, 
I marke that face a none, 
That stayith my Lyff, as won 
That other comfort can get non, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


' The Summer Dayes that be so long, 
I walked and wandred wyde, 
Alone, without a gyde, 
Alwayes thynkyng how I haue wrong, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


The wynter nyghtes that are so cold, 
I ly amyd the 
Vnwrapt in pryckyng thornes, 
Remembryng my sorowes old, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


hs, 


A wofull man such desperat lyfe 
Becummyth best of all, 
But wo myght them befall 
That ar the causers of this stryfe, 
And all for your Loue, my dere. 


Line 19 on) one. Line 27 row) roe. Line 32 To turkylles) Two turtles. Line 46 
me) om. MS. Line 58 won) one. Line 61 walked) walke MS. Line 67 the) there 
is a blank in the MS after this word. 


A rough version of four stanzas of this poem (1, 2, 4, 5) is to be 
found in another manuscript (Huntington MS EL 1160) and has 
been printed in R. H. Robbins’s Secular Lyrics. It is more likely that 
Wyatt revised and expanded an earlier anonymous poem (as he did 
elsewhere) than that the Blage MS reproduces a more authentic ver- 
sion of the original poem. The line in the penultimate stanza (‘The 
wynter nyghtes that ar so cold’) is also used by Wyatt in ‘My Lute 
awake!’ Two other phrases appear in genuine Wyatt poems, ‘causer 
of this stryff’ (No. 26) and ‘Bannysshed from my Dblisse’ (No. 78). 
Whether these poems are Wyatt’s or not—and the Latin inscrip- 
tion at the head of No. IV makes it certain that that one, at least, is his 
—they are of higher quality than those of his contemporaries. This 
can be seen by comparing them with those printed in Padelford’s 
Early Sixteenth Century Lyrics or in The Oxford Book of Sixteenth 


Century Verse. 
17 
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Four Trunks 


Translated from the French by Len Ortzen 


nr 


was, to be exact, the last to go ashore, after all the pas- 

sengers, after all the people who had come aboard to meet 
passengers (will he come too, Coulibaly wondered, will my brother 
come to meet me?), after all manner of important people in uni- 
form or livery, even after the captain of the ship whom he stopped 
to greet and thank— the voyage had been smooth, the food plentiful, 
the service perfect except over the matter of the trunks; and he, 
Coulibaly Bingo, veterinary surgeon in the lion country, would be 
glad for the captain to convey to the Admiral of the Shipping Line 
and to the Company Director his most sincere thanks and his 
kindest regards. 

Although the captain wore much gold braid, and tried in vain 
to compose his features in an expression of grave authority proper 
to the wearing of much gold braid, when faced with this tall devil 
of a fellow in a crumpled suit but graver than himself and who 
flourished his arms wildly while speaking, he could not help laugh- 
ing. But it was only an inner laugh. Just his eyes, for a brief moment, 
showed his merriment. For he realized that if he laughed openly 
in front of this person who during the whole voyage had created 
such a commotion over God alone knew what trunks, then he 
would remain on board for ever. And I too might have been just 
such a child, he thought. For that’s what he is, with a child’s 
illusions, the dreams and all the credulity of a child. And to think 
that there are people who come back from this child’s country with 
a low fever or a liver complaint! 

He gave him what he believed was a firm handshake— but which 
was really a renunciation. For a moment he had established a kind 
of bridge between his present self and the child he had been so long 
ago—but he was immediately recalled by his responsibilities, by 


duty and life itself. And to Coulibaly, that handshake brought dis- 
illusion. The first. 


Cre landed at Bordeaux one morning in November. He 
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‘Right!’ the captain said to him. ‘I’ll convey your thanks to the 
admiral and the company director. And now will you kindly go 
| ashore.’ 

‘I can’t. My trunks are still on board.’ 

‘If you don’t go ashore, you'll never get them.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘That’s how it is. Regulations, you know. Goodbye!’ 

So Coulibaly went down the gangway. When he had come to the 
conclusion that, everything considered, this captain was a sensible 
man and that he could depend on his advice just as he had trusted 
him during the voyage, he went down’ the gangway. I’ve never 
_had any misgivings, and that’s what amazes me. Now I mistrust 
everything and everybody. Why? 

And he stood there at the foot of the gangway, as still as a rock, 
smiling, willing. He was waiting for his trunks. His four trunks. 

Because I really do have misgivings, he was thinking. For although 
--this captain has been capable of transporting me across miles and 
miles of ocean and bringing me safe and sound to port, in this case 
to Bordeaux, there’s nothing to show that, at the same time, he’s 
attended to details, in this case to my trunks—and that I’ll find 
them safe and sound again. Perhaps it was his handshake just now. 
Perhaps it’s me feeling lost and bewildered already. Or homesick 
already. 

Around him were great cranes grunting and groaning as they 
worked, and ships come from distant horizons calling to each 
other by blowing their sirens, and a never-ending bustle of faces 
and feet and voices. Standing there in the midst of it all, he kept 
wondering where his brother could emerge from and where the 
sun could emerge from, and whether the two would emerge at the 
same time into this greyness filled with factory noises, and whether 
they would ever emerge. 

When he had gathered that sooner or later men would take away 
the gangway whose side he was clutching with both hands (and 
clinging to with all his force), when he had ventured into the world 
of faces, feet, and voices which frightened him (though he was 
still smiling, for he knew how to approach a band of lions), and 
when he entered the customs shed he continued to have misgivings 
and to wonder why, and what they signified. The customs officer 
thought the smile was for him, and his bad temper vanished at once. 
The four trunks were piled one on top of the other, and he stood 
in front of them—rigid as a statue come down from its pedestal. 

The customs officer did not say ‘Couldn’t you have got here 
quicker, you black idiot? Don’t think I’m going to work overtime 
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| 
because of you, cock. That may be the way of it where you come 
from, but you're in a civilised country now. And what are you” 
grinning away like anape for? You're beginning to get on my nerves.’ | 
The customs officer said none of that, but he thought it all the 
same. He said to him, ‘These trunks yours?’ 

And because he was what he called ‘a decent old sod’, and because 
the negro went on smiling, he added with just a touch of severity, 
"ites SUPE 

‘The captain did attend to details too,’ said Coulibaly in a trium- 
phant voice. ‘He fully deserves his gold bands.’ 

‘What captain’s this? I dsked you if these are your trunks, are they 
or aren’t they?’ 

‘You see,’ the other began to explain evenly, ‘it’s been one long 
trouble over these trunks. I’d stacked them in my cabin—’ 

‘That'll do!’ exclaimed the customs officer. ‘Open them!’ 

Coulibaly was quite unperturbed. He knew that you must act 
calmly where lions are concerned, so as not to excite them. There- 
fore he went on more evenly, carefully separating each syllable. 

‘The steward came and told me that the ship was neither an old 
tramp nor a fishing vessel, but a passenger-liner, a liner of a big 
company, which had a special hold for the passengers’ luggage, 
and that in no circumstances was the luggage badly treated, not 
even trunks. Rats? the steward said, what rats? I’ve told you, you’ve 
got the Company’s cover, signed and receipted, for yourself and 
your luggage. I said to the steward—I pointed out to him most 
politely that these trunks—’ 

‘And I’m telling you to open them,’ the customs officer shouted 
in a high-pitched voice. ‘Open your precious trunks and let’s get 
finished.’ 

He sent them toppling to the ground with a sudden sweeping 
drop of his arm, and was ready to kick them open himself, then to 
get them out of the customs shed with more kicks. There was a 
limit to everything, even to the patience of a decent old sod. 
Coulibaly remained unperturbed. He closed his fists, sniffed at them 
shortly one after the other—and, when he thrust them forward, 
rubbed them vigorously together under the customs officer’s nose, 
as though they were two stones for sparking a light. For he was 
aware that some lions do not respond to kindly treatment, and 
stronger measures are necessary in their case. 

‘If it’s my trunks you're talking about,’ he said in a clear voice, 
‘then they’re indeed precious! They’re so precious that I’ve been 
watching over them since leaving Korhogho on the Ivory Coast. But 
there’s no need to shout it or even to whisper it. I know already. 
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I’m perfectly well aware of it, I’m telling you. And it’s because I’m 
aware of it that I make so much trouble.’ 

‘Stop!’ the customs officer cried, exasperated. ‘I haven’t the 
faintest idea what you’re gabbling about.’ 

‘Of course not! If you go about yelling in the wind, you don’t 
hear the wind. And I’m not gabbling. I’m speaking French. I’ve 
my diplomas—I’m a veterinary surgeon from the lion country.’ 

‘Allright then,’ decided the other, even more exasperated. ‘You’re 
speaking French, and | don’t hear the wind because I’m yelling. But 
listen to me. One of us is going crazy, if he isn’t already.’ 

Coulibaly gave a wide smile. ‘Please God,’ he said, ‘let it be me.’ 

The customs officer stared hard at him for a moment. He was 
ready to strike out like a lumberjack or to burst into tears. He 
did not know what was happening to him. But he was convinced 
that the more he argued with this negro the more ridiculous he 
would become. He closed his eyes in silent prayer and called on 
regulations for aid, all the sanctions and battery of precisely-worded 
rules which could sweep away any tricky situation and which had 
always protected him like a suit of armour. For he knew that left 
to himself he was just a decent old sod—one of those tough guys, 
as his wife said, who are always talking of smashing someone’s face 
in but have never hurt a fly. 

When he opened his eyes again, the negro was still there; and 
this seemed to astonish him. 

‘Listen,’ he said. ‘I don’t want any trouble, all I want is to go 
and have my supper. So will you let me get on?’ 

Coulibaly rubbed his hands together as though washing them. 
His smile stretched from ear to ear. 

‘| knew I wasn’t dreaming,’ he said. ‘All I was hoping for was 
just a little human warmth. That’s why I made so much fuss on 
board. But neither the steward nor the captain realized.’ 

‘Now please,’ the other protested. ‘Don’t let’s start all over again.’ 

Coulibaly’s smile vanished. ‘For God’s sake,’ he said, ‘what’s the 
matter with all these people who’ve no time to spare, who know 
what you’re going to say before you open your mouth, and don’t 
want to listen to anything?’ 

He, too, closed his eyes, but opened them again almost at once. 
During that short moment he had not called on anyone nor any- 
thing. 

Ts years since I took a holiday,’ he added sadly. ‘And now I’ve 
got five months. I’ve saved them up, as others save up coins. With 
the wild idea of one day coming and shaking you by the hand, 
d’you see?’ 
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‘This is the first time you’ve been to France?’ | 

‘D’you see why I saved up five months’ holiday?’ | 

‘Yes, I do,’ said~the customs officer. ‘I swear that I see very 
clearly now.’ 2 

He suddenly felt very awkward, and was surprised to find his 
mouth had gone dry. 

‘Listen,’ he went on. ‘Don’t take offence at this, but—I’m asking 
you offhand like—well, what I mean is: You’ve made me late, and 
my wife’s expecting me home for supper. To punish you, would 
you like to come and have supper with us? It'll be pot-luck, you: 
know.’ 

Coulibaly said nothing. He just nodded his head several times, . 
with increasing energy. 

‘It'll be so that you can get your own back,’ the customs officer » 
explained. ‘You can invite me when I go to your country.’ 

He did not add: ‘But I know I never shall. For years I’ve been 
saving up too, to buy a house on mortgage not too far from Paris, 
to grow cabbages and leeks, and go fishing. God and I alone know 
what it costs to retire like that. Listen—when I say I'll go to your 
country it’s just a manner of speaking, alas.’ He said none of that, 
but thought it all the same, with a kind of calm hopelessness. He 
thought, too, of an old gun that was going rusty somewhere up in 
the attic, and of all the lions he had resolved, when a boy, to shoot 
down. He made no mention of that either. He just kept puffing out 
his cheeks, faster each time. And when he did speak it was in a 
booming voice. 

‘But I must remind you,’ he said, ‘that I’m first and foremost a 
customs official.’ 

Coulibaly nodded once again. He loosened his tie and unfastened 
his collar. The bunch of keys dangling from his neck jingled gaily. 
He did not undo them, but squatted down holding the bunch in 
the hollow of his hand like an amulet. One key after another, he 
turned them in a dozen or so locks and padlocks, and slowly un- 


fastened the straps. Then he knelt right down and opened the trunks. 
They were empty. 


And it came about that, one morning, Simone had just hung up 
her coat in the cloakroom and had sat down on her tall stool, be- 
tween her typewriter and the switchboard; she was half-way between 
sitting and standing when he entered the office—or, to be exact, 
when he began to enter. All these little details she was to remember 
later, with pitiless clarity, on a night of thunderstorms and gales 
while watching Joseph sleeping, naked in her arms. 
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. When Coulibaly began to come in she really thought she was 
going to die, for try as she would to laugh, she was beyond laughing. 
All she could manage to do, as she dropped astride her stool, was to 
grasp her typewriter with both hands and lift it, trying to break it 
into small pieces. A hat crammed down over a forehead, and below 
the hat two white eyes and thirty-two white teeth—that was what 
she saw at first, in a flash; the eyes were grave and the smile timid. 
Then the head vanished and a forefinger appeared. Just a forefinger. 
This slowly bent and knocked three times, one short and two long, 
on the side of the lock. 

Simone counted up to ten, then to fifteen, and called, ‘Come in.’ 

Once again she saw the hat, the eyes and the teeth. The hat 
seemed crammed down lower, the eyes seemed graver and the smile 
more timid, almost scared. But Coulibaly still did not come in. He 
said, ‘Excuse me.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ Simone replied. 

‘No—I ought to have rung. But where’s the bell?’ 

Simone raised the typewriter a little higher and again counted up 
to ten, then to fifteen, and said, “There isn’t one. There’s a notice 
on the door that says ‘Walk straight in”.’ 

‘Oh, is there? I didn’t see it. The landing’s not well lit. I’m sorry.’ 

All this while, Simone had seen just the visitor’s head peering 
between the double doors, halfway up, and seeming to her to be 
hanging there like a hunting trophy. And all this while too, she was 
still trying to summon laughter to her aid, convinced that when 
this person came right in she would have hysterics. But still Couli- 
baly did not come in. Again he said, ‘Excuse me’, and his trunks 
appeared one after the other, sliding across the polished floor as 
though on rollers. 

Then Coulibaly raised his hat, put it back on his head, and 
entered the office. First he attended to his trunks; perceiving an 
empty space between the settee and the counter, and gauging it 
with half-closed eyes, he then moved the settee, stacked the trunks, 
stepped back a couple of paces and, his head held to one side, gazed 
admiringly at his efforts for some time. After due consideration, he 
patted the top trunk and then slid the flat of his hand over the whole 
pile, up and down several times, as if it were a wall being plastered 
and his hand a trowel. And there he stood, rubbing his hands faster 
and faster. Then he proceeded to attend to his clothes. That is, he 
took off his hat and placed it on the settee, took off his overcoat 
and jacket and placed these too on the settee, but at the other end 
from his hat. His movements were calculated, as if he were helping 
a cow to calve. Which is just what he was repeating, what he was 
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soothingly thinking. He told himself above all that there was no- 
need to be scared, that he was a veterinary in the lion country and, 
after all, lions were as good as men, be they White, be they wives or - 
daughters of White men. Just as composedly, he prepared to take | 
off his pullovers. Three pullovers made of good coarse wool, all of | 
the same pattern, size, and shade. He rolled them into a bundle 
which he solemnly placed on the settee, behind his hat. When he 
had put on his jacket and overcoat again he was no longer scared. 
Conventions were worth what people believed, and every country 
had its own. Why should he be scared? Now he was presentable and 
could turn round, talk and smile. But first he arranged his tie, and 
then he turned. And when he faced her, Simone knew she was not 
going to have hysterics and that she could even raise a smile. 

When he said, ‘My name is Coulibaly Bingo, and I’ve come from 
Korhogho to see my brother Joseph, the journalist,’ she stared at 
her typewriter in bewilderment, wondering when and why she 
had picked it up and how she had managed to hold it there for so 
long. She put it down slowly, and replied: 

‘He isn’t here. But if you’d care to wait...’ 

And she realised that now she was smiling. And she knew it was _ 
a tight smile. And that in the weeks ahead she would have this 
same smile on her lips, getting tighter all the time. 


And now? 

Now that days have gone by, that weeks and months have passed, 
what can she possibly say to him, what can she reply, what can she 
think up? Oh, it’s not that he asks questions. He never questions. 
He merely arrives at the same time every morning, as soon as the 
office opens, brings in his trunks and stacks them in the same place, 
then sits down on the same settee, in the same position, sits there 
throughout every working day, upright, dignified, always with a 
smile —and it’s impossible for her not to notice him, not to be aware 
of the odour, colour, and force of this tragic patience. 

The office-cleaner who arrived before dawn and left at daylight 
never set eyes on him; but she knew of him, knew who he was and 
why he had come from afar. So did all the people of the neighbour- 
hood, the shopkeepers and paper-sellers, road-sweepers, café regu- 
lars, and prostitutes; everyone around knew of him. None had ever 
spoken to him, yet they all knew of him: he arrived early in the 
morning and left at nightfall. He was ignored even by the firm’s 
employees, reporters, press photographers, and hangers-on. When 
you opened the outer door he was the first person you saw, sitting 
next to his trunks. But he was almost as rigid as they were, and you 
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quickly perceived that behind his polite manner, behind his look 
and his smile, was something so much more intense that nothing 
could express it, something weighty lying there inert. Which was 
why you hurried on and went through other doors leading to the 
bustle of work and familiar things, and looked for something to do, 
sought someone to talk and laugh with. Where, O Lord, could that 
strange uneasiness come from? 

But Simone was unable to do as the others did when they came 
into the office, hardly pausing before continuing on their way. She 
knew she was but a minor employee in charge of Enquiries (‘Have 
you an appointment?’—‘What name, please?’—‘Hold the line, 
please, I’ll find out.’—‘He’s in conference.’) just as she knew that 
the counter formed the boundary of her activities and also bounded 
her in—and that she had to remain eight hours a day opposite this 
negro who was waiting. When the telephone rang, it was a short 
reprieve. When she had letters to type, she made dozens of copies. 
And there were of course people who came to make enquiries, but 
she could hardly keep them there all day, there in front of her, 
between herself and the negro. 

Before (because it was before) she had brought her lunch with 
her, sandwiches and some fruit. The building had been converted, 
and what had perhaps been the kitchen was now a ‘laboratory’ 
where agency photos were classified and filed away in the cup- 
boards. There was no gas-ring, not even a water-tap. She used to eat 
her sandwiches and fruit seated on the counter, and then go down 
to ‘Jojo’s’ café and have a cup or two of coffee. But since the arrival 
of the negro she preferred going to have lunch in the café. Because 
he never had lunch. Sitting stock-still as he did, always quite still, 
and smiling, always smiling, motionless as a rock or a dead bird, she 
was convinced he lived on air, fed on dreams and patience. In the 
small scared voice of a child, she told him not to open the door if 
anyone knocked, not to answer the telephone if it rang, and then 
she closed the door behind her with a rapidity that always surprised 
her. Dear God, let him be gone when | get back; but I know he'll 
never go! 

‘Jojo’ had soldiered in some part of Africa, but just where he 
could not have said. In Africa, the negroes are all alike to those 
people who have perhaps never seen them. He would tell that he’d 
been a captain, that he’d been all over Africa and had licked the 
niggers into shape with the whip and the toe of his boot. From his 
stay there he had brought back a copper hammer and two strict 
principles: that everyone should call him ‘Jojo’ (even his wife, even 
his children), and never to be behind his bar. He had gold teeth, 
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was sparing of words, and walked like a strong man with his arms» 
held wide apart. And it invariably happened that when he was” 
alone, quite alone, faced with himself, he still always remembered | 
his time in Africa. Then he bashed at anything or anybody. 

When Simone told him of the negro being in her office for weeks 
and that his brother the journalist was hiding to avoid seeing him, 
that she didn’t know what to say to this man who was waiting and 
that she pitied him as she had never pitied a white man or an animal, 
and that her heart bled for him ever since he’d arrived, she did not 
know why she was saying all that to a man she’d never spoken to 
before, and she said it without thinking—but she was ready to do 
anything, sell or give her body, to see the last of this negro smiling 
with a smile which was assuredly a long sob. And while she went on 
talking, Jojo listened in silence. But when she stopped his lips curled 
back in a soundless sneer and he dashed up to the office to break the 
nigger in four, he shouted as he ran. She hurried after him and found 
them there, one leaning against the counter and the other on the 
settee. Both were smiling, and somewhere in the room a bluebottle 
or mosquito was buzzing about like an aeroplane. 

Coulibaly was the first to speak, still smiling. He said, ‘I’ll show 
you my trunks, sir.’ 

‘Trunks or not, show or don’t show, what are you doing here?’ 
retorted Jojo. 

‘T’ll show you my trunks, sir,’ the negro repeated. 

The other began to baw] with all his might. He’d been to Africa 
and knew the niggers. 

‘I know you,’ he yelled. ‘I know you and your kind! Pick up your 
trunks and bugger off. I’ve tamed tougher guys than you. Go on, sling 
your hook!’ 

“You haven’t seen my trunks, sir,’ said the negro. ‘I'll show them 
to you.’ 

He was getting up as Jojo leapt at him, seemingly shot forward by 
the counter. There came a flash of gold teeth and the sound of two 
blows, short and hard. Then Jojo turned towards the door, arms 
held wide apart and back bent. But he did not know this negro. 
When he reached the door, the trunks were there, tossed over his 
head just like rubber balls. And behind the trunks, as though he 
were a fifth rubber ball, was the negro bloody and smiling, repeating 
with the same sad calmness: ‘I'll show you my trunks, sir.’ 

And he opened them, and said: ‘I came to fill them with ideals, 
sir, here in the capital of ideals, sir, for my brothers of my race and 
for myself, all the way from Korhogho. And, sir, if you don’t know 
what ideals are, let others believe in them, or at least dream of them. 
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And even you, you're part of an ideal for me, for me and my 
brothers of my race. And you're the first to give us something of 
an ideal, so thank you, sir. You have given us blood.’ 

é Calmly, slowly, he spattered the insides of the trunks with his 
blood. 

a And that evening Jojo bashed someone again. He shut himself in 
his bathroom, taking the copper hammer he had brought back from 
Africa. He had a long look at himself in the mirror and then hit his 
forehead with the hammer, right between the eyes, with all his 
might. 


Coulibaly spent the last week of his holidays with Simone, in her 

small attic room. 
_ There was no electricity. They bought three or four bundles of 
candles and lit them all; then, sitting on the trunks, for seven nights 
‘they talked about lions. Neither of them remembered whether they 
ate or drank anything. Exaltation nourished them as no wine in 
the whole world could have done. During the entire week they did 
not sleep. 

By day, they were at the newspaper office. They arrived together 
and left together. Neither the director nor the caretaker dared to 
say the slightest thing to them—nor even to smile. Whether they 
were going upstairs or down, or sitting either side of the counter, 
she on her office stool and he on the settee, they went on looking 
at each other with the same smile and nourished by the same 
exaltation—and it was as though they were going on talking aloud 
about lions. 

If someone came along with an enquiry, if one of the regular 
| callers looked in, or a man full of his own importance went by— 
Coulibaly and Simone, without a word to each other, compared 
'them with lions and burst out laughing. There were letters to 

type, which she typed at great speed sending whirling round her 

not the clacking of keys on the roller but the noise of surf plucking 
_at shingle; the telephone kept ringing and she answered it, hung up, 
lifted the receiver again, convinced that the instrument was a living 
being with a thousand voices, a thousand faces, and a thousand 
souls. While from the ground floor rose the hubbub of the presses 
sounding like the sea when the door was closed, and when the door 
opened it was like the whole tumult of the sea rising, with its deep 
under-swell and its seagulls and its great waves pounding on the 
rocks. 

‘Yes,’ said Simone. ‘But why the pullovers? Why three pullovers?’ 

It was on the last night, by the light of the stumps of the last 
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candles. In fact, it was the dawn, and perhaps the end of a dream. 


Joseph, she thought, Joseph the journalist. We'll have to talk about 
him now. What was the reporting job he went off on, what was the 
lie, and the excuse? We’ve talked about lions and now we're going 
to talk about a man. . 

Coulibaly explained that Korhogho was on the Ivory Coast and 
that Paris was in France. : 

‘That’s all,’ he added. 

Simone looked at him solemnly, then nodded as though she had 
understood. 

‘And the trunks?” she asked. ‘I take it you're neither a joker nor a 
lunatic.’ 

‘The trunks?’ said Coulibaly. ‘Oh yes, the trunks .. .’ 

He went and sat beside her, and told her a long story. There was 
once a negro, the son of a negro and a negress. His name was Couli- 
baly and he had a brother Joseph. Both attended the White Man’s 
school, learnt to read and write, to count, to talk and think in the 
language of the White Man. That took years. Then each was given 
a diploma on which the Minister of Education certified, and put his 
signature and seal in testimony thereof, that one and the other had 
passed their exams—as good as saying they were equipped to find 
a place for themselves in the world, and to hold their own, thanks 
to this diploma. But it was more than likely that the Minister of 
Education did not know the negroes. In any case, Coulibaly and 
Joseph weighed up their diplomas for a long time and then decided, 


after mature consideration, to go and find out what was the real — 


value of these pieces of paper; and, at the same time, to make 
acquaintance with the words which were written in books and 
which were singing in their hearts. To be exact, only one of them 
was to go; the other would stay behind at Korhogho to work and 
keep the family. And that’s what we did, my brother and I, Couli- 
baly continued. That's to say, we drew straws and I won. But he 
was the elder, and it was he who went off to the country of ideals, 
I mean to France, anyway to the country that provided the educa- 
tion and where the Minister for this education lived. 

‘You see,’ he explained, ‘words only take on their full importance 
when confronted with living realities. Don’t you agree?’ 

Simone replied that she agreed entirely. 

‘But do you see,’ he insisted, ‘that for a negro like me the words 
written in books, words about ideals, about goodness, love, justice 
and fraternity, for years meant human beings as living as you are, 
sitting there by my side, who I’m able to touch, to see and feel?’ 

She said, ‘You don’t believe in them any more?’ 
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Tl explain,’ he said. 

_ So the negro and his brother drew straws and the elder went off, 
charged with the duty of writing regularly to the one left behind 
and sending him all available information concerning the words 
written in books, since the elder was going to Paris, capital of ideals, 
fraternity, and all the other words. And he did in fact write. Nearly 
every month. And what he wrote was tremendous, not with words 
but with shafts of light. 

“Yes,’ said Coulibaly. ‘He was a lucky man to be in the capital of 
ideals, but he was the elder. And I worked away all that time, and I 
said to myself that I quite understood him, since he never mentioned 
coming back home. And I told the lions that for all their strength the 
whole lot between them, African lions and the rest, could never 
have this little shaft of light that sang in my heart, this ever so little 
shaft of light which my brother Joseph sent me every month. And 
then one day I said to myself: “Coulibaly, you black idiot, and why 
houldn’t you?” I reasoned with myself like this: ““Coulibaly, you 
black idiot, you’re a good negro and you're supporting the family, 
but Joseph is better off than you are, even though he never sends 
anything to help with the family. You went to the White Man’s 
school, but I find that you don’t know how to reckon up or how to 
reason. And from now on, youre going to, starting this very minute, 
d’you understand?” And I understood perfectly. When I had any 
money left over, I carefully saved it up. And when I’d two or three 
weeks’ holiday, I saved them up, too. That’s how I came to land at 
Bordeaux one fine day with four trunks to fill with ideals, and | 
_had plenty of time to fill them; five whole months. And now that 

my holiday’s over I ask you—where is he? Do two angels in Para- 
dise shun each other?’ 

This is the end, she thought, really the end. 

‘Joseph, you mean” she said. 

‘Yes, Joseph. My brother. Could it be that he’s become a soul in 
torment in this paradise?’ 

‘No,’ she said slowly. ‘It’s my turn to explain to you now.’ 

She did not tell him: ‘His eyes have gone yellow through drinking 
asbinthe, he writes stuff for a Black Men’s paper that no Black Man 
ever reads, and he spends all his time running after women.’ She did 
not tell him: ‘Nothing remains of the negro he was but his rounded 
back, his accent and his skin.’ She did not tell him: ‘You're not just 
simple, you’re credulity itself.’ 

She told him: ‘He’s a prominent political journalist and he’s got a 
great, great deal of work to do, you can take my word for it. There’s 
a time for dreaming about words, just as there is for telling stories 
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about lions. There’s a time for action too, among the realities of 
life and men. Your brother is fully engaged in those realities. Asa 
political journalist he’s leading the fight to obtain a worthy status 
for men of his race. You can be proud of him, believe me.’ 

‘I do believe you,’ he said. ‘I haven’t come for nothing. If he’s 
what you say, no, I haven’t come for nothing.’ 

It was only later that she wept, very much later, on a night of! 
thunderstorms and gales. And when she had finished weeping she: 
looked at Joseph, sleeping peacefully and naked in her arms. Her > 
sobbing had not wakened him, and it seemed that nothing, ever, , 
could wake him. ‘Poor Joseph!’ she said aloud. ‘You'll never know ° 
that it wasn’t to please you that I lied to your brother the morning | 
he left, as I’d lied to him during those five months he was waiting | 
for you in my office. Sleep away, poor Joseph, sleep away! You'll 
never know either that I gave myself to you tonight in remembrance : 
of your brother, Coulibaly.’ 

‘What’s that?’ cried Joseph, waking with a start. ‘Is Coulibaly 
here?’ 

‘Go to sleep,’ she said. “You know very well that he went off ten - 
days ago. There’s nothing to be afraid of. Go to sleep.’ 

‘Yes, of course . .. But why aren’t you sleeping? What are you 
doing, sitting up and looking at the candle burning?’ 

‘Me?’ she replied. ‘Oh, nothing. Nothing much. I’m dreaming 
about lions.’ 


The customs officer was at his post. When he saw Coulibaly he 
started puffing out his cheeks as if playing the bagpipes. 

‘What did you think of the soup?’ he asked. 

‘First-rate,’ said Coulibaly. ‘How’s it made?’ 

‘With leeks,’ the customs officer replied, ‘and carrots, turnips, 
potatoes, a clove of garlic and an onion, let it simmer for half-an- 
hour,’put it through a strainer, heat up again, add pepper and salt, 
and serve hot.’ 

‘That's fine,’ said Coulibaly. ‘But except for the salt and pepper, 
and the water too, there’s none of those things back home. Perhaps 
that’s the ideal. I must think about it seriously.’ 

‘That’s enough,’ said the customs officer. ‘We’re friends.’ 

‘You're right!’ the negro replied. ‘A plate of your soup is worth 
more than a library of esteemed old books.’ 

‘That’s enough,’ exclaimed the other. ‘I said we’re friends.’ 

‘Friends,’ said Coulibaly. 


They shook hands heartily, one smiling and the other puffing 
out his cheeks. 
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“You'll remember to send me a lion, won’t you? 

‘A lion?’ 

"Yes, a lion. Well, a lion’s skin.’ 

‘It’s a promise,’ said Coulibaly. 

The captain was at his post too. Coulibaly went and greeted him. 
‘Il put myself in your hands,’ he began. 

. ‘All right,’ the captain interrupted him. ‘And how was your 
holiday? 

‘It’s over.’ 

“You went to Paris?’ 

‘I went to Paris.’ 

‘And did you go up the Eiffel Tower, did you visit the museums?’ 

The captain thought to himself: Idiot! Why am I asking him that? 
A child like this doesn’t need toys. 

Mockingly, he added: ‘And the maritime museum, naturally?’ 
‘And I didn’t go up the Eiffel Tower,’ Coulibaly replied. ‘Nor did 
I visit the museums, not even the maritime one, naturally.’ 

Drop it! the captain told himself irately. If I go on talking with 
this fellow, the ship will never sail. Suddenly he remembered, and 
asked anxiously: ‘And the trunks? Your precious trunks? You're 
not going to tell me...’ 

‘The trunks?’ said Coulibaly. ‘Ah! the trunks ... I left them in 
Paris, for my brother to have. He’ll need them.’ 
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FEBRUARY AFTERNOON 


Restfully stationed, these big 
Bare beeches tentative up in the air; 
Branching and tapering peaceably outward to where 
At the tips of their almost motionless rising they spray 
In a sea of branches; the twig 
Probes its slim fingers of sap, into mere ordinary day 


That is wandering, drifting, between 
Orderly houses. Their windows are closed 
On the still chill early spring air, scented, diffused 
With the trees’ shimmering smoke of russet and mauve 
(It is far too early for green) 
Filtering over the spaces that seem those of a grove 


Made of the spaces of houses 
More than these far-branching plants: and as spring 
Meanders among them, their broad windows are opening, 
Budding, unfolding. All through these leisurely hours, 
Relaxed in the warmth, and at ease, 
Intermittently issuing people now seem half like their flowers. 


THE FIRE ZOO 


Fire in the walls. The manes of scarlet horses 

Billow at timber and transom, locked in the black 
Cavities bounding the cavities making the house, 
And jungle into cages of fire, innocent in wrappings 
Of paper still, though it twists and crisps at the edges 
As the house comes alive, a fiery harp, and singing. 
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The people of the house, lost in a warm climate, 
Somnambulate into the middle of rooms. Like the flies. 
All day long in their ears is a faraway ringing; 

Their dreams are full of escapes and tropical gardens; 
By day again they unseal, unfasten the windows 

To sniff at the breeze, puzzled at the acrid singeing. 


Outside by day, banners of smoke or mist, 

And bronze flying columns, racing air and gases, 

Battle across the garden; at night, the beasts, 

Up from the black marsh, down from the jet-black mountains, 
Breathe against the house, or, their red eyes glinting, 

Paw at the catches with paws as soft as clouds. 


The critical moment falls on the falling house, 

And comes with the full-blown tulip of the fire bursting; 
The walls crumple like a kite, the house is in fragments, 
An egg-shell rung from within by the wakening fledgeling, 
But chains of fire, released from the people they fettered, 
Galliard here in the air, and vanish ascending. 


Ringed by the fen bear, circling giant sea-condor, 

All the monstrous murderous ark of the garden, the people, 
Insensate and houseless, wait for the fumbling talons 
That haunted the clouds that haunted their fire-fed mirror: 
Tears are stinging their eyes, smoke stings their nostrils 
As they sing or are silent, awaiting their burning halter. 


The needles retract at their throats as the smoke is clearing 
In dove-grey stairways mounting into the air, 

And nothing but innumerable chars of paper like starlings 
Wheel about them, spinning out, and thinning 

Into the weather that lives like a placid animal 

In the prevailing winds haunting their plain. 
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darkness and returned from work in darkness, I used to spend 

my Sunday afternoons visiting the ramshackle hot-house in 

the botanical gardens. Few people ever went there; perhaps few 

people knew about it. I myself had discovered it by accident on 

one of my long solitary walks through the three-hour twilight which 
was all we then had of day. 

I have never experienced so painful a nostalgia as during those 
visits. Muffled against the outside cold, I would now unbutton my 
overcoat, remove my fleece-lined gloves and throw my scarf away 
from my mouth; and as though these articles of clothing were 
bandages, I would feel with their removal a terrible rawness that 
was almost a physical smart. The atmosphere was steamy and 
opaque as on a late Mediterranean evening before a summer storm. 
In shadowy recesses there stood tanks in which swam tropical fish, 
often grotesquely shaped or with their skins peeling away from 
them like sun-blistered paint. I used to spend minutes on end, my 
warm forehead against the warmer glass, watching them swish 
endlessly round and round in circles. The attendant must have got 
used to my presence; but though, when I passed him, I would smile 
and nod and even venture a ‘Good afternoon’ in Finnish, he merely 
stared back at me. Sometimes, stripped to the waist and with his 
trousers rolled up to his knees, he would train a hose on to the 
banked tangles of green; and then—perhaps I imagined it—I used 
to think that he was playing a pointless game with himself and also 
with me: seeing how close he could bring the jet to my legs without 
actually splashing me. He was a boy of seventeen or eighteen with 
a square head on a square torso and a fluffy down on his upper 
lip and chin. 

How far away they were—the places to which I had grown 
accustomed, the people I loved; and this simulacrum of that lost 
paradise, though it might temporarily console, in the end only 
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_ intensified my despair. Worst of all was the moment when, 
_ inevitably, my eye would travel out through the thickly-knotted 


fronds and flowers and see the snow gently, implacably falling; 
grey beyond the steaming green and scarlet, grey before the flat, 


_ white trees and the whiter frozen lake beneath them. Then I would 
_ find myself saying a beloved name, repeating it senselessly over 


and over to myself, almost aloud. 
_ One day, as I stood looking out glumly into the snow, I heard 
a crash and tinkle, followed by laughter; the high-pitched voice of 


the attendant; and then another, deeper, calmer voice. The greenery 


on my right shivered and parted suddenly and a giant of a man 
stumbled through with the attendant in pursuit. The man was 
obviously drunk, his hat tipped over one eye and a silk scarf trailing 


~ from the pocket of his camel-hair overcoat. He rummaged for his 


wallet and thrust a fistful of notes at the boy—‘Oh, all right! All 
right! Take this! But leave me alone, for God’s sake leave me alone!’ 


© J imagined that he was saying. The attendant examined the notes 


with the same sulky moroseness with which I had seen him examine 
the leaves of plants he suspected to be ailing; then he thrust the 
money into his pocket and made off without a word. 

The man tripped over a watering-can and came out with a 
Finnish oath—‘Satana!’ Again he began to grope into the recesses 
of his coat, plunging his hand now here, now there while he 
muttered to himself. Eventually he produced a silver flask from 
which he began to gulp, throwing back his head. Finished, he held 
it out to me. ‘Thank you—no,’ I said in English. ‘Oh, come on, come 
on!’ He did not seem to be surprised at being addressed in a foreign 
language; his own English was good. 

Reluctantly I took the flask. I knew what alcoholics drank in 
Finland: surgical spirit flavoured with citric acid; furniture-polish 
first strained through a hunk of rye-bread; at best the wood-alcohol 
which, consumed in quantities, left my mouth actually blistered in 
the morning. But this was whiskey; and not Finnish ‘whiskey’ either. 

Again the man took the flask and, having emptied it to the last 
drop, shook it out over the ground. ‘There! Finito!’ he said. He 
belched. 

He was a type common enough in Finland: sturdy, deep-chested, 
the legs short, the head square. But all these features were on an 
uncommonly large scale; he towered above me more than six inches. 

I] began to walk away but he followed behind me. Where was I 
from? Where was I going? And why was I here? The questions came 
to me like words of comfort though others would perhaps have 
found them tedious and even impertinent. 
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At the entrance the attendant was attempting to repair the 
smashed glass of the door with a length of cardboard. He stood 
aside for us to pass out; and as we did so my companion slipped on 
the icy steps and went slithering down beside me, one hand 
clutching ineffectively at the hem of my overcoat. He was not really 
hurt: a graze on one shin, an elbow bruised, no more. As he 
scrambled to his feet, he was laughing. 

‘You must be careful. You’ve been lucky twice. The third time, 
who knows? You might break your neck.’ 

‘Oh, but I didn’t fall the first time. Oh no.’ He grinned as he 
watched my astonishment. ‘Oh no.’ 

‘Then the door—?’ 

‘I smashed it. Smashed it like that.’ His gloved fist struck the ice- 
laden air. 

‘But why?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I don’t know.’ For a moment he was peevishly 
at a loss. ‘Pity the attendant was there’ he then went on with a sense 
of drunken truculence. ‘Wasn't it? After half an hour or so do you 
suppose everything in there would have begun to die? First the fish, 
I imagine. Then the birds— what are they? Humming birds? Is that 
what you call them? Last the plants. The whole little tropical 
island—’ he began to fumble with a bunch of car-keys he had drawn 
from his pocket— ‘suddenly covered with ice. Covered—with—ice.’ 

We had reached a large Buick and he invited me to get in. We 
would drive out to his country place, he explained, where his wife 
had been waiting for him ever since mid-day on Saturday; we would 
have a saurd together—I liked the sauna, didn’t I? No, I did not. But 
I did not say so, for I had learned not to say so in Finland. So I got 
in beside him. Merely by driving a car in his condition in Finland 
was to risk a term in gaol. I felt that I myself was risking my life. 

He was a self-made man, he told me that often; and no less often 
he told me that his wife came from one of the best of the old 
Swedish-Finnish families. ‘When I was a cabin-boy, just think, she 
was at school in Switzerland.’ She was beautiful and clever and 
their friends would often say to him: ‘Why do you spend all your 
time chasing after other women when you have a wife like that?’ 
But that was how he was made; he had been no different as a boy 
of fifteen. 

“Well, here I am,’ he shouted in English from the hall as he pulled 
off his overcoat and flung it across to a chair. 

“Yes, here you are.’ 

‘I'm late because I’ve been with this old and dear friend from 
England.’ 
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‘I see. Would your old and dear friend from England care for a 


- cup of tea?’ 


She was mocking at him and probably also at me; but with 
nothing so vulgar as animosity or hurt feelings or rage at being kept 
waiting for twenty-four hours. 

In the sauna he at once climbed on to the top shelf where the heat 
is fiercest. “You wouldn’t think that I was forty-three.’ 

‘No, you wouldn’t.’ 

‘There’s a body for you. Sailing in the summer, ski-ing in the 
winter. Never have a hang-over.’ 

‘How lucky?’ 

Unconsciously I was adopting the tone his wife had used. 

‘Finns are tough.’ 

‘Oh, I know that.’ 

I looked at the smooth pale-lemon skin, so characteristic of his 
race, and at the muscles he was flexing beneath it. Yes, he was 
tough all right; very tough. 

Tl outlive you, I bet!’ He began to flail himself so vigorously with 
his bunch of birch-twigs that leaves scattered down on me. ‘Oh yes, 
I'll outlive you by years and years! You'll see!’ 


Intermittently we had other meetings. Sometimes he invited me 
to dinner; uncomfortable occasions during which we first ate at 
expensive restaurants surrounded by women whom he picked up 
from other tables and then, the women suddenly shed, drove back 
to his flat ‘for a last glass’ (as he would put it, though there would 
be many). There he would get increasingly drunk and boast in 
wilder and wilder terms about his prowess as an athlete, as a 
business-man and as a lover. 

Once when I was lecturing at a factory-community in central 
Finland where he also happened to be travelling, he suddenly 
appeared in the hall, drunk, late, and in the company of two women 
whom he must have brought in with him since they certainly could 
not have been factory workers. He seated himself noisily and then 
leaned across the one woman to speak to the other in a hoarse 
whisper. 

At the end he heaved himself up on to the platform and shouted: 
‘Now that you’ve got all that rubbish off your chest, you’re driving 
with us to Tampere where there’s a wonderful party going on.’ 

I explained that this was impossible; the managing director had 
invited me to dinner. 

‘That eunuch! Nonsense!’ But nonsense was not the word he used; 
and the ‘eunuch’ was standing beside me. 
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I persisted angrily in my refusal; and in the end he roared off + | 
into the night, shouting oyer his shoulder that this was the end, it | 


was really the bloody end. 


But of course we met again. He was opening a new concern In © 


the north of Finland and had chartered an aeroplane to transport _ 


a party of influential people— business rivals, commercial attachés, 
ministers, journalists—to the ceremony. Why had he invited me, 
I asked him. But for answer he merely shrugged his shoulders. He 
was the king of his little empire and perhaps he saw me in the réle 
of a jester at his court. Or perhaps what drew him to me was no 
more than the nagging suspicion that he failed to impress me; for 
he disliked failure and always persisted in attempting to turn it into 
victory. ‘You're so bloody supercilious!’ he shouted at me once when 
I laughed at his boasting. ‘Bloody supercilious!’ 

‘But I can’t admire you for the things you want me to admire 
you for. Only for other things.’ 

‘Such as?’ 

‘Oh, your generosity—and energy—and good humour ... 

But that did not please him. 

That tedious week-end in the north of Finland ended in our 
quarrelling. All day long we ate and drank and made and listened 
to speeches; and when the formal celebrations were over, some 
four or five of us were forced to continue to drink with him in his 
hotel room. At half-past three in the morning I got up to go: I had 
to fly back to Helsinki four hours later where a quantity of work 
awaited me. But he grabbed at me, drunkenly ferocious. ‘Oh, no! 
Oh no, you don’t! You’re not going to rat on us! Oh no!’ I pushed 
him aside and at once he gripped my sleeve. I wrenched free, a 
button flying off as I did so. He began to bawl after me, staggering 
down the corridor. I slammed the door in his face and then quickly 
turned the key. ‘Damned Englishman! Damned Englishman!’ Now 
he was hammering on the panels with both of his fists; until other 
guests, aroused from their sleep, began to shout to him to be quiet. 

From then on we saw little of each other; and when we met, 
whether by accident or in the houses of mutual friends, he seemed 
remote and preoccupied. I suppose that I had offended him; Finns 
are not quick to resent an injury but when they do, they resent it 
for ever. Sometimes it struck me that he was getting flabbier and 
that he was ageing fast; but that did not surprise me considering 
the life he led. 

One night in March I was walking alone through the botanical 
gardens when I saw a blob of shadow against one of the trees. At 
first I assumed that it was a couple embracing; then, as I got nearer, 
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: that it must be some drunk. It was he who recognized me before 
_ I recognized him. He had been staring up at the hot-house where we 


had first met and now, as he talked to me, his eyes kept returning 
to it. It stood black against the snow, the panels of glass on its west 


side and on its roof substantial as slabs of granite in the moonlight. 


a 


Clouds of vapour wavered ectoplasm-like between us whenever we 
opened our mouths. 

“What are you doing here?’ 

“What are you?’ 

‘I couldn’t sleep. I never can these days. Do you suffer from 
insomnia?’ 

‘Not in Finland. Here I only want to hibernate.’ 

‘Do you ever say anything good about us? . . . But you're right. 
It’s a hell of a country. Oh, to get away, to get away! You know, 
one hard thing in life is to know when to stop. You writers are the 
same. You never know when to stop. Last year I thought of selling 
out and retiring to Italy. A villa near Naples. That’s what I planned. 
But I wanted a big villa—didn’t you say that everything about me 
was big?—and I wanted a yacht, a big yacht. So I decided 
to stick it out for another year or two. What a fool! Christ, what 
a fool! .. . Naples. Do you know Naples?’ 

I nodded: to me it is the most hateful city in Europe but 
fortunately I did not say so. He began to talk about it; and as he did 
so, in a voice heavy with a mournful sentimentality, his nostalgia 
seemed to take tangible form in the icy vapour eddying out with his 
words. The vapour from his mouth mingled with the vapour from 
mine; and our nostalgias seemed to join and twine in the same way, 
bringing us as near as if we were actually clasping each other. He 
spoke of the dinners eaten out under the stars; of the midnight strolls 
along the sea-front; of the sun, always of the sun... 

Suddenly he stooped and picked up a stone which he hurled from 
him with the old oath— ‘Satana!’ It flew an immensely long distance 
but at the end of its arc swerved away from the hot-house at which 
he had aimed it. ‘Hell! I can’t even throw straight any longer.’ 

‘But why did you do that?’ 

He laughed. ‘Well, there’s no attendant now to fiddle with bits 
of cardboard. No one there to keep out the cold. No one. Is there?’ 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ 

‘Why the hell should anything be the matter with me?’ 

‘You don’t seem yourself. Not for some time.’ 

He bit on his upper lip. 

‘No, I’m not myself. You're right. Or I’m in danger of not being 
myself much longer. Myself is rich after all, fabulously rich.’ He 
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put his gloved hand on my arm. ‘Tell me, tell me one thing—how _ 
much do you think our friendship is worth? If I asked, would you — 
give me five pounds? Or ten pounds? . . . Oh, don’t worry, don’t : 
worry! No need to look uneasy. I’m not asking you for money. 13} 
need far more than you could possibly give me. Oh, far, far more _ 
than the whole of your—your modest salary for a year!’ He had 
always enjoyed taunting me with what he considered to be my 
poverty, and even now he enjoyed it. Discouraged and frozen, I 
soon left him after that. 


Ten days later when I was waiting for a tram to take me to work 
I saw an acquaintance of mine, a clerk at the Embassy, walking 
towards me from the direction in which I wanted to travel. I thought 
how ill he looked, his usually ruddy cheeks yellow and his walk 
shambling. 

‘I’m off to bed,’ he said through clenched teeth. 

‘What’s the matter? ’Flu’?’ 

‘No, no .. . But I’ve just had an experience which has upset me. 
Silly of me to be upset. I can’t think why I feel like this.’ And then, 
because he had to tell someone, he told me, even though he did 
not like me. ‘It was like this . . . There was I, walking down the 
street . . . I’d just bought this sun-lamp—’ he extended a bulky 
package—‘when I hear a shout from high above me and then the 
next thing I know there’s this man exploding like—like a bloody 
bomb on the pavement before me. Like . . . like a bomb. He must 
have jumped clean through a window, there was all this glass around 
me. Might have been hurt myself. Cut by a splinter. Or had the whole 
issue slap on top of me, body and all.’ He began to laugh weakly: ‘Silly 
thing to do! Oh lord. .. lord...’ A hand went to his twitching 
mouth. ‘I’m going to be sick...’ 

My tram eventually came and I climbed into it. I hoped that there 
would be nothing to see; and if there were, I was determined not to 
look at it. On one corner an immense crowd had gathered and the 
tram-driver had to hoot repeatedly before his line was clear. I stared 
stubbornly towards the other side of the street. But as we began to 
lurch up an incline I had to look back, I could not help myself. 

People tell me that by then they must have taken the body away; 
but I am sure that I saw it lying out under the falling snow exactly 
as he had lain, on his back, on that day when he had slipped outside 
the hot-house. One arm was twisted under him, the right knee was 
raised and his head was tilted sideways. Yes, he must still have been 
there; I must be right about this. After all, how else could I have 
known even then that it was he? 
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All week, the maid tells me, bowing 

her doli’s body at my mat, is Boys’ Day. 

Also please Man’s Day, and gravely 

bends deeper. The magnolia sprig in my alcove, 

is it male? The ancient discretions of Zen were not shaped 
for my phallic western eye. There is so much discretion 
in this small bowed body of an empire— 

the wild hair of waterfalls combed straight 

in the ricefields, the inn-maid retreating 

with the face of a shut flower—I stand hunched 

and clueless like a castaway in the shoals of my room. 


When I slide my parchment door to stalk awkward 
through Lilliput gardens framed and untouchable 

as watercolors, the streets seem much the same: 

the Men are being pulled past on the strings of their engines, 
the legs of the Boys are revolved by a thousand pedals, 

and all the faces as taut and unfestive as Moscow’s 

or London’s, or mine. 


Lord Buddha help us all there is vigor enough 

in these islands and in all islands reefed and resounding 
with cities. But the pitch is high as the ping 

of cicadas, those small strained motors concealed 

in the propped pines by the dying river, and only 
male as the stretched falsetto of actors mincing 

the women’s roles in kabuki, or female only 

as the lost heroes womanized in the Ladies’ Opera. 
Where in these alleys jammed with competing waves 
of signs in two tongues and three scripts 

can the signature of man be heard? 
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By the shogun palace, the Important Cultural Property 
stripped for tiptoeing schoolgirls, I stare at the staring 
penned carp that flail‘ on each other’s backs 

to the shrunk pool’s edge for the crumbs this non-fish 
tosses. Is this the Day’s one parable? 

Or under that peeling pagoda the five hundred tons 

of hermaphrodite Word? 


At the inn I prepare to surrender again my defeated 
shoes to the bending maid. But suddenly the closed 
lotus opens to a smile and she points 

over my shoulder, above the sagging tiles, to where 
high in the bare sky and huge as Gulliver 

a carp is rising golden and fighting 

thrusting its paper body up from the fist 

of a small boy on an empty floor higher 

and higher into the endless winds of the world. 
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The Living Dead—VII 
Edwin Muir as Poet and Allegorist 
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low sureness of its development. Outside literary movements, 

unswayed by fashions or passing tastes, he allowed his verse 

to grow as his own life grew. His poetry was his life, not a marginal 

comment on it. The late verse, though shining with acceptance 

and more profound in meaning and interpretation than the earlier, 

is one with it; he could not have written his splendid last triumphant 
poems if the earlier struggling ones had not preceded them. 

Muir was a visionary poet whose poems were both the source and 
the fulfilment of his vision; they did not crystallize a past experience 
but embodied it even while it was being experienced. There was 
no question of feverishly seeking for appropriate imagery. The 
poetic, but also the visionary, experience came to him in terms of 
imagery. This is true of every poet but it needs to be remembered in 
any examination of the work of a visionary or mystical poet; for 
we tend to think that mystical poetry differs from other poetry in 
that the poet first experiences and afterwards searches for suitable 
imagery. This is not so at all. The vision is the words and images 
and only through them can it transcend them. 

Edwin Muir was born in the Orkneys in 1887. The simple, 
primitive life of the soil, the immediacy of the changing seasons, 
the closeness of animal life, made a profound impression on him. 
Although, in his later life, he lived in many cities and many 
countries, it was this early natural life that gave him the founda- 
tion for his thought and his poetry. In his Autobiography he 
explains, ‘The Orkney I was born into was a place where there was 
no great distinction between the ordinary and the fabulous; the lives 
of living men turned into legend.’ Muir saw the life of mankind as an 
endless journey through time, a journey continually repeating itself, 
continually reaching again the same stages. These stages were con- 
stant and constituted a kind of refutation of time. ‘One or two stages 
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in it (the journey) I can recognize,’ he said: ‘the age of innocence and» 
the Fall, and all the dramatic consequences which arise from the | 
Fall. But these lie behind experience, not on the surface; they are 
not historical events; they are stages in the fable.’ 

Time itself, then, is one of the great themes of Muir’s work. In 
one of his early poems, ‘Betrayal’, he concludes, 


‘He who entrapped her long ago 
_ And kills her, is unpitying Time.’ 


Time is without compassion but it is a fact as well as an abstraction. 
Muir writes of it here with a capital letter both to indicate its 
apparent supremacy and also to show that it is an abstraction, that 
it can affect but not subdue concrete things. In his first book of 
poems, Variations on a Time Theme, Muir wrote a sequence in 
which he examined time itself more closely. He speaks of 
attempting to defy time: 


‘If I could drive this demon out 

I’'d put all Time’s display to rout. 

Its wounds would turn to flowers and nothing be 
But the first Garden.’ 


Time is cold, pitiless—but it can be defeated; it can be defeated 
by being confronted with events outside time—by the Incarnation, 
the Passion and the Crucifixion of Christ. But time can only be 
defeated or won over if it is first accepted: 


‘Could Pity change the crown of thorns 
To roses peace would soon be fled.’ 


In other words, Christ could only redeem man by entering time 
and becoming man himself. The crown of thorns is a crown of 
thorns still. To imagine otherwise would be to make a travesty of 
the whole Christian doctrine of Redemption. And so Muir concludes 
his sequence on time with these lines of quiet triumph: 


‘Here now heraldic watch them ride 
This path far up the mountain-side 
And backward never cast a look; 
Ignorant that the dragon died 

Long since and that the mountain shook 
When the great lion was crucified.’ 


In this early work we can see the adumbrations of the large 
themes which were to inform all Muir’s later poetry. He took the 
dogmas of Christianity and gave them a new and dramatic life. 
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| All is a movement yet all is also a stillness since repetition, renewal 
and regeneration are signs of permanence. The same things go on 

: happening in every age and every life and are, in a sense, pursued 
by time; but they can never be finally altered by it, or harmed. 

_ In the poems in Journey and Places, Muir turned to a different 
aspect of his time theme. Instead of observing time, he studied what 
‘man does in time and how it affects his life and actions. He examined, 
therefore, the experience of various great men: 


‘Saint Augustine gives back his soul 
To stumble in the endless maze. 
After Jesus Venus stands 

In the full centre of his gaze.’ 


Many beliefs, many creeds are brought together and yet, Muir 
continues, 


2 ‘To the mind’s eternity I turn, 

| With leaf, fruit, blossom on the spray, 
See the dead world grow green within 
Imagination’s one long day. 


There while outstretched upon the Tree 
Christ looks across Jerusalem’s towers, 
Adam and Eve unfallen yet 

Sleep side by side within their bowers.’ 


Muir employs the changing yet recurrent seasons to illustrate not 
only the defeat of time but also the defeat of despair; he sees despair 
as an aspect of time and hope as an aspect of eternity: 


‘Time led in chains from post to post 
Of the all-conquering Zodiac ring.’ 


In all the poems in Journey and Places he follows the same theme 
yet he does not repeat himself. Every fresh examination of time 
and place becomes a closer scrutiny. For it is extremely important 
to bear in mind that Muir’s obsession with time is an obsession, not 
in any pathological sense but in the sense of one man’s urgent and 
often tormented inquiry into the meaning of change, rebirth, decay 
and changelessness. His verse is always lucid and sweet but there 
are darknesses and depths; the conclusions are never trite nor the 
triumphs easily won: 


‘There the beginning finds the end 
Before beginning ever can be. 
And the great runner never leaves 
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The starting and the finishing tree, 
The budding and the fading tree.’ 


As I have suggested already, Muir never allows abstractions to haved 
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legend. He considers the story of Tristram who 


‘.. among the shepherd’s flocks 
’ Often he lay so long, he seemed 
One of the quiet rocks’ 


or the mad Holderlin, 


‘So Holderlin mused for thirty years 
On a green hill by Tiibingen, 
Dragging in pain a broken mind 
And giving thanks to God and men.’ 


But perhaps the lovely lyric called ‘Merlin’ marks most vividly 
the stage which Muir’s wrestling with time reached in Journeys 
and Places: 


‘O Merlin in your crystal cave 

Deep in the diamond of the day, 
Will there ever be a singer 

Whose music will smooth away 

The furrow drawn by Adam’s finger 
Across the meadow and the wave? 
Or a runner who’ll outrun 

Man’s long shadow driving on 

Break through the gate of memory 
And hang the apple on the tree? 

Will your magic ever show 

The sleeping bride shut in her bower, 
The day wreathed in its mound of snow 
And Time locked in his tower?’ 


In this poem, the abstract and the concrete are perfectly balanced; 
‘the furrow drawn by Adam’s finger’ and ‘man’s long shadow’ 
reinforce a phrase like ‘the gate of memory’ which might otherwise 
be rather vague. The day has its ‘mound of snow’, while cold, 
impersonal Time is shown as ‘locked in his tower’. However abstract 
the ideas, the expression of them is always concrete; and further, 
the vision is not complete till it is embodied in sensuous language. 
Muir’s treatment of time provokes some comment on his view 
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_of the meaning of life. Was the idea of human tragedy incompatible 


_ with his conception of time and eternity? Was the dignity of each 
_ individual human life diminished in so august a conception of 


the human race as a whole? Yeats has said that tragedy consists 
in man finding himself confronted by an immovable object; he can 


_ only rail against that object, making his own gesture of defiance, 


something hieratic or symbolic. The beauty is all in the gesture not 
in the tragic conflict. 
But Edwin Muir was a Christian though he admits in his Auto- 


_ biography that, quite late in life, he suddenly became aware that 


he had been a Christian for a long time without fully realizing it. 


_ It has sometimes been said, I think wrongly, that the tragic sense of 


life is incompatible with Christian beliefs. It is certainly true that 


in the Christian view the Redemption, which was fulfilled by 


Christ’s death on the cross, saved man not only from damnation 
but also from despair; but those who hold too simplicist a view 


* of this doctrine maintain that for the convinced Christian tragedy 


is thus impossible. The reason for this misunderstanding is that they 
tend to forget that the Redemption only gives man the opportunity 
of salvation and eternal felicity; it does not take away his free-will 
or his liberty to reject Christ. The most profound religious writers, 
of whom Dante, Milton, Claudel and Bernanos are four great 
examples, have always recognized this truth; and, what is more, 
they have realized that a Christian conception of tragedy, with all 
its terrifying consequences, can sometimes be far more effective 
than the Greek one where all wrong-doing was blamed on fate 
rather than on the individual and where death itself was an end 
rather than a threshold. 

I think it is this entirely Christian conception of evil, death and 
tragedy that gives depth to Muir’s vision of life. It is the shadow 
side of his verse, a darkness that can never be entirely cast off. His 
work is affirmative, yes, but there are no easy answers in it. Thus 
the state of pure acceptance which Muir expressed in his later 
poems was an acceptance won through suffering not by an evasion 
of suffering. Something of this conception of man’s destiny is 
expressed in another poem from Journeys and Places; it is the last 
poem in the book and is called simply ‘The Unattained Place’: 


‘Once there we pored on every stone and tree 
In a long dream through the unsetting day, 
And looking up could nothing see 

But the right way on every way. 

And lost it after, 
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No foot knows where, 

To find this mourning air, 
Commemorative laughter 
The mask, the doom 
Written backwards, _ 

The illegible tomb 
Pointing backwards, 

The reverse side 

Where strength is weakness, 
The body, pride, 

The soul, a sickness.’ 


Critics have sometimes commented, with a certain amount of 
disparagement, on the modesty of Muir’s verse, on its air and tone 
of traditionalism. It is true that Muir is a traditionalist in the sense 
that he made no violent experiments with form or language. He 
never attempted either to dislocate language or to violate it. He 
respected words as something much more significant than mere 
counters or approximations. His sense of the past was constantly 
with him and it included a sense of the value of past words. It was 
for Eliot and Pound to revivify language both for their personal 
ends and for the future of English poetry. Muir, on the other hand, 
accepted the traditional language of poetry and then transformed 
it by his own vision and insights. There is nothing of the staleness 
of an outmoded poetic diction about his work; his sensitive ear 
and fastidious taste give his poetry the effect of purity and trans- 
parency. Words are ciphers, but they are also windows. 

His next volume of poems, The Narrow Place, is an advance in 
two ways. First, Muir’s language has attained a new subtlety and 
strength, and, second, he is really beginning to get a full under- 
standing and control of his subjects, subjects which he was to 
handle, in diverse ways, until his death. There are no adumbrations 
or promises merely in this book. In the first poem in it, ‘To J.H.F. 
(1897-1934)’, Muir shows a quite new ability to use common and 
colloquial speech without in any way spoiling the dignity and 
austerity of his music: 


‘Shot from the sling into the perilous road, 
The hundred mile long hurtling bowling alley, 
To-day I saw you pass full-tilt for the jack. 
Or it seemed a race beyond time’s gate you rode, 
Trussed to the motor cycle...’ 
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The same ease and colloquialism are apparent in ‘The Wayside 


| Station’: 


‘Here at the wayside station, as many a morning, 
I watch the smoke torn from the fumy engine 
Crawling across the field in serpent sorrow.’ 


From such a casual opening Muir can move to the quiet grandeur of, 


“,.. The lonely stream 

That rode through darkness leaps the gap of light, 
Its voice grown loud, and starts its winding journey 
Through the day and time and war and history.’ 


One of the prevailing themes of The Narrow Place is the theme 


of return and recurrence, a theme which Muir himself saw most 


clearly in the interplay of story with fable, of the individual life 
with the life of the human race. In a poem called ‘The Recurrence’ 


> he writes, 


‘All things return, Nietzsche said, 
The ancient wheel revolves again, 
Rise, take up your numbered fate; 
The cradle and the bridal bed, 
Life and the coffin wait.’ 


The poem ends with a consideration of history seen in heraldic or 
emblematic terms, and indeed the shield and the crest, with all 
their suggestions and symbols, had a special significance for Edwin 
Muir: 


‘But the heart makes reply: 

This is only what the eye 

From its tower on the turning field 
Sees and sees and cannot tell why, 
Quarterings on the turning shield, 
The great non-stop heraldic show.’ 


The wonderfully effective use of the colloquial word ‘non-stop’ in 
that last line is worth remarking on. 

Muir again treats the idea of return in a poem about Ulysses 
called ‘The Return’. But The Narrow Place is also notable for the 
emergence of another theme—the consideration of Nature. This, 
like many of the ideas which Muir introduces into his poems, might 
be thought to be more the material of the philosopher or the 
metaphysician than of the poet. Yet, by seeing and depicting his 
world of ideas in terms of images, he escapes the dangers of 
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abstractions and cold statements. Of Nature he writes, in a poem — 
called ‘The Ring’: | 


‘Nature in wrath broke through the grassy ring 
Where all our gathered treasures lay in sleep— 
Many a rich and many-a childish thing. 


And now, all new, for Nature knows no age. 
Fatherless, sonless, homeless haunters, they 
Had never known the vow and the pilgrimage.’ 


The Narrow Place also contains a number of entirely personal 
poems which range from the lovely evocation of childhood in ‘The 
Gate’ to the tender love poem, “The Confirmation’: 


‘... Your open heart, 

Simple with giving, gives the primal deed, 

The first good world, the blossom, the blowing seed 
The hearth, the steadfast land, the widening sea, 
Not beautiful or rare in every part, 

But like yourself, as they were meant to be.’ 


The book ends with the sort of poem Muir very rarely wrote—a 
meditation on the difficulties of being a poet and on the recalci- 
trance of language: 


‘Oh give me clarity and love that now 
The way I walk may truly trace again 
The in eternity written and hidden way: 
Make pure my heart and will, and me allow 
The acceptance and revolt, the yea and nay, 
The denial and the blessing that are my own.’ 


These words, which sound almost like an invocation, show clearly 
that Muir viewed the vocation of the poet much as the priest views his 
vocation; it was something that demanded love, honesty and dis- 
interestedness. In one important respect, however, Muir felt that 
the poet differed from the priest; where the man of prayer must 
always observe complete obedience and self-subjugation, the poet 
is permitted his own ‘acceptance and revolt’, his own ‘denial’ and 
‘blessing’. Yet the words, ‘whose service is perfect freedom’ would 
certainly have been regarded by Muir as equally applicable to 
poet and priest. 

In his next book of poems, The Voyage, Muir continued his 
exploration of the themes of journeys, returns, renewals and the 
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Overthrow of time. In poems like ‘Moses’ with its wonderful 
- last line, 


“White robes and sabbath peace, the snow-white emblem,’ 


and “The Covenant’, he began to scrutinize more closely than ever 
before specific events or dogmas contained in the Old and New 
Testaments. This book also contains even more purely personal 
_ poems than the previous volume— poems such as ‘Song’, ‘Dejection, 
and ‘Sorrow’. Muir’s skill in the handling of allegory, which was 
much more tentative in his earlier work, is displayed in The Voyage 
~ with a new delicacy and profundity. Allegory for him was not a 
world of symbols set apart from the world we live in; it had nothing 
‘at all in common with the exquisite, escapist worlds of Chaucer’s 
early poems or with Spenser’s Faerie Queene. For Muir, allegory 
_ expressed and embodied a deeper level of experience than that at 
= which we ordinarily live and feel. It had much in common with 
Jung’s theory of archetypes and the collective unconscious, though 
there was nothing theoretical in Muir’s conception and use of 
allegory. In ‘The Window’ he presents, in lyrical form and by means 
of the concrete images of the tower and the window, a vision of 
man at peace and at war. It is, at one and the same time, a 
personal and a cosmic vision: 


‘There was a tower set in the wall 
And a great window in the tower, 

And if one looked, beyond recall 

The twisting glass kept him in thrall 
With changing marvels hour by hour. 
And there one day we looked and saw 
Marsh, mere and mount in anger shaken, 
The world’s great side, the giant flaw, 
And watched the stately forests fall, 

The white ships sinking in the sea, 

The tower run toppling in the field, 
The last left stronghold sacked and taken, 
And earth and heaven in jeopardy. 
Then turning towards you I beheld 
The wrinkle writhe across your brow, 
And felt time’s cap clapped on my head, 
And all within the enclosure now, 
Light leaf and smiling flower, was false, 
The great wall breached, the garden dead. 
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Across the towering window fled 
Disaster, victories, festivals.’ 


In ‘The Rider Victory’ Muir returns to an examination of time — 
but now he sees it overthrown not only by the fable or the legend 
but also by man’s ability to make a lasting work of art. The statue _ 
of a mounted charger is ‘Suspended . . . leaping on air and legendary’. 
And in the last poem in The Voyage, ‘In Love For Long’, Muir 
expresses with the utmost simplicity the credo of his life, the 
conviction that the world, however terrifying, brutal and 
tormented, is still ‘a world of love’: 


‘This love a moment known 
For what I do not know 
And in a moment gone 

Is like the happy doe 

That keeps its perfect laws 
Between the tiger’s paws 
And vindicates its cause.’ 


This is the kind of affirmation that could only be made by a man 
who had himself suffered and been afraid. 

In The Labyrinth, which is perhaps Edwin Muir’s finest book, we 
find a drawing together and merging of all his earlier themes and 
preoccupations. What were mere foreshadowings in some of the 
early poems are now clear, uncompromising statements. The nature 
of time, the transitoriness of life on this planet, the abuse of power, 
the fall of man—all these subjects are brought together and 
integrated. The Labyrinth, even though it is in a much quieter key, 
has something of the triumph, the affirmation of Yeats’s last poems. 
And, like Yeats, Muir now sees himself and his own life as part of 
the human predicament and he recognizes the fact with joy. He 
is no longer simply meditating or observing but is himself living 
among the symbols he has brought to life: 


‘Then suddenly again I watch the old 
Worn saga write across my years and find, 
Scene after scene, the tale my fathers told, 
But | in the middle blind, as Homer blind, 


Dark on the highway, groping in the light, 
Threading my dazzling way within my night.’ 
(‘Too Much’) 
And in the title poem of this book, Muir is himself the wanderer 
through the labyrinth; this is a true identification not a game of 
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impersonations. It has something in common with Rilke’s superb 
| gift for becoming the objects or lives which he contemplated; but 
there is this difference—where Rilke drew outward symbols into 
his own mind and there transformed them by the power of his 
_ imagination, Muir moves outward into his symbols. Where Rilke 
was subjective, he is, in the most literal sense, objective: 


‘For once in a dream or trance I saw the gods 

Each sitting on the top of his mountain-isle, 

While down below the little ships sailed by, 

Toy multitudes swarmed in the harbours, shepherds drove 
Their tiny flocks to the pastures, marriage feasts 
Went on below, small birthdays and holidays, 
Ploughing and harvesting and life and death, 

And all permissible, all acceptable, 

Clear and secure as in a limpid dream. 

But they, the gods, as large and bright as clouds, 
Conversed across the sounds in tranquil voices 

High in the sky above the untroubled sea; 

And their eternal dialogue was peace 

Where all these things were woven; and this our life 
Was as a chord deep in that dialogue, 

As easy utterance of harmonious words, 


Spontaneous syllables bodying forth a world.’ 
(‘The Labyrinth’) 


That last line describes with great precision what Muir is doing in 
these later poems. The disparate symbols have come together and, 
in the light of a single personal vision, have created a world. The 
beautifully modulated blank verse of this poem and many of Muir’s 
later poems is reminiscent in cadence of the Wordsworth of 
‘Tintern Abbey’ or ‘The Prelude’. There is the tranquillity and 
assurance of an acceptance won after a lifetime of struggle both 
with life and with language. 

It might be relevant to note at this stage that in spite of his dour 
Scottish upbringing there is nothing Manichaean or Puritanical 
about Muir’s vision of the world; spirit and flesh are one even when 
they war against each other, and if there is a duality in the universe 
it is not an ultimate duality but simply a condition caused by the 
Fall and redeemed by the Incarnation. Muir, in the chapter about 
Rome in his Autobiography, reflects on this matter: ‘The history of 
Rome is drenched in blood and blackened with crime; yet all that 
seemed to be left now was the peace of memory .. . But it was 
the evidence of another incarnation that met one everywhere and 
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gradually exerted its influence. During the time when as a boy I 
attended the United Presbyterian Church in Orkney, I was aware 
of religion as the Sacred Word, and the church itself, severe and 
decent, with its touching bareness and austerity, seemed to cut off 
religion from the rest of life and from all the week-day world .. . 
It did not tell me by any outward sign that the Word had been 
made flesh . . . In Rome that image was to be seen everywhere, not 
only in churches, but on the walls of houses, at cross-roads in the 
suburbs, in wayside shrines in the parks and in private rooms.’ 

This realization is at the heart of what I think is Edwin Muir’s 
finest poem, ‘The Journey Back’. It is an entirely personal poem yet 
it also has deeper and wider implications than the experience of 
one man at one time. In it, Muir perfectly balances description with 
reflection, inquiry with exhortation: 


‘Seek the beginnings, learn from whence you came, 
And know the various earth of which you are made. 
So I set out on this calm summer evening 
From this my house and my father’s...’ 


The poet continues, 


‘But past it all is strange. 

I must in other lives with many a leap 

Blindfold, must lodge in dark and narrow skulls 
With a few thoughts that pad from wall to wall 
And neyer get out, must moulder in dusty hearts, 
Inhabit many a dark or a sunny room, 

Be in all things.’ 


Here, the identification is total and it is not only a poetic and 
transitory identification of a moment’s mood but an entirely 
Christian conception, a real sharing and suffering with others. But 
Muir also knows that each man is responsible for himself, that no 
one else can live his life for him; so he writes, as if gathering 
together some of Yeats’s echoes and speaking them afresh in his 
own music, 


‘So I hie me back 


To my sole starting-point, my random self 
That in these rags and tatters clothes the soul.’ 


‘The Journey Back’ ends with a vision of triumph won through 
striving and also through arduous surrender. It is a Christian vision 
penetrated with the light of Muir’s intense awareness of it, and so 


brought to life anew. The image of the harvest is taken straight 
from the New Testament: 
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‘There’s no prize in this race; the prize is elsewhere, 
Here only to be run for. There’s no harvest 
Though all around the fields are white with harvest. 
There is our journey’s ground; we pass unseeing. 
But we have watched against the evening sky, 
Tranquil and bright, the golden harvester.’ 


The vision is complete, yes, but the journey has to be made over and 
over again, renewed in each individual life and in the life of the 
whole human race. This idea of cycles, of returns and renewals, 
obsessed Muir to the very end and gave his poetry both its tension 
and its tranquillity. 

_ Muir deals with many subjects in The Labyrinth—the conflict 
of good and evil in the wonderful poem, ‘The Combat’, political 
power and expediency in ‘The Usurpers’ and ‘The Good Town’, an 
examination, made entirely in lucid imagery, of an event from 
..the New Testament in ‘The Transfiguration’, and considerations of 
love and death. All these poems are a part of Muir’s presiding 
argument—the continual struggle of good with evil, the necessity 
for each man to use the freedom which Christ’s redemption won 
for him. These themes come together in ‘Soliloquy’ which is a kind 
of meditative coda to ‘The Journey Back’. This poem contains all 
that Muir has himself discovered about life and in it he sees his 
own existence and experience both in historical and in transcendent 
terms: 


‘I have picked up wisdom lying 
Disused about the world, available still, 
Employable still, small odds and scraps of wisdom. 


I have learned another lesson. 
When life’s half done you must give quality 
To the other half, else you lose both, lose all. 


There is nothing grandiose, nothing rhetorical here. The words 
amaze and hold the attention not because they are in themselves 
grandiloquent but because they appear in the context of a shining 
humility which can itself ennoble; this must surely be the grand 
manner in its only honest sense. 

Muir published one more book of poems before he died, One 
Foot In Eden. Many of these poems show a new dexterity with 
rhythm and stanzaic form, notably in poems like “The Incarnate 
One’. The subject-matter is more overtly Christian than ever and 
all Muir’s old themes are enhanced by their vividly concrete setting. 
There is no remorse, no regret; he writes, as he had done many 
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years before, of Eden and the Fall of Man, but now the Fall is itself _ 
seen as a cause of joy: . | 


‘Strange blessings never in Paradise 
Fall from these beclouded skies.’ 


But I think the last lines of ‘Soliloquy’ from The Labyrinth make 
the most perfect ending to an examination of a poet who never 
postured or dramatized but saw life as itself a drama continually 
repeating itself. Muir’s achievement is to have examined and 
appropriated that drama in intensely meditative but never merely 
abstract terms. The body of his work shows how a vision can often 
be most powerful when simplicity is at the centre of it—that 
simplicity which, as Eliot has said, costs ‘not less than everything’. 
Edwin Muir wrote, at the end of ‘Soliloquy’, 


‘Set up the bleak worn day to show our sins, 
Old and still ageing, like a flat squat herd 
Crawling like sun on wall to the rim of time, 
Up the long slope for ever. 

Light and praise, 
Love and atonement, harmony and peace, 
Touch me, assail me; break and make my heart.’ 
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Avantgardism and Modernism 
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What kind of perversity induces authors, or more likely their pub- 
lishers, to give their books titles that bear no relationship of meaning 
or significance to their contents? Presumably a commercial motive, 
but imagine the dismay of a gentleman in the Beefsteak Club who 
vhad ordered this book’ under the impression that it had something 
to do with gastromony, or the short-sighted old lady in the Times 
Book Club who concluded from the gay jacket and amusing illus- 
trations that it was a book about the naughty ’nineties! A very 
subordinated sub-title tells us that it deals with the Arts in France, 
1885-1918: Alfred Jarry, Henri Rousseau, Erik Satie, Guillaume 
Apollinaire; then, having overcome one’s first hesitations one dis- 
covers that it is a serious study, by an Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages at the University of Texas, of ‘the origins of the avant- 
garde in France’, based on considerable first-hand research and giving, 
for the first time in English, an adequate account of the lives and 
works of four very significant figures in the history of the modern 
movement in the arts. We have first to endure a chapter on “The 
Good Old Days’, full of such unscholarly expressions as ‘Paris had 
just had her face lifted’; but once he gets down to his real business, 
the author is sober, sensitive and immensely informative... 

Professor Shattuck’s first business is to justify his choice of his 
four representative figures, for, as he admits, the ‘avantgarde’ is an 
elusive conception. It is a metaphor taken from warfare, and it 
should indicate a force sent out in advance of the main body, to clear 
the way of obstructions and to prevent surprise attacks from the 
enemy. In this strict metaphorical sense, only one of Professor 
Shattuck’s four was a forerunner—Apollinaire—and he perhaps 
has more significance as an impresario of the avantgarde, rather 
than as himself a member of it. Jarry and Satie had no positive in- 
fluence: they are precursors, perhaps of dada and surrealism, but 
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only in the negative aspects of these movements. As for Rousseau, 
in spite of the genuine admiration he aroused in Picasso and other 
contemporary painters, it is surely special pleading to suggest that 


‘his work can be associated with both abstract art and expressionism 


through its two principal strengths — design and emotionally signifi- 
cant colour’. It would be equally convincing to say that his work can 
be associated through the same strengths with socialist realism and 
academicism (and much truer to Rousseau’s own ideals). Professor 
Shattuck quotes René Huyghe as saying that for the cubists ‘Rousseau 
was not only an antidote; he was, like the primitives and like Negro 
art, a justification by instinct of the searchings of their minds... ’. 
This is much nearer the truth, for the cubists and other painters of 
the time (Klee, for example) were searching for an ultimate sincerity 
(‘true voice of feeling’) which Rousseau certainly possessed, but 
such a relationship is on the level of sentiment and does not affect 
means of expression. 

At the same time, one cannot be too grateful to Professor Shattuck 
for his sensitive account of Rousseau’s life and work; and for admit- 
ting, in the end, that Je Douanier did not discover the new world: he 
was born into it. 

Turning to the next two figures, Erik Satie and Alfred Jarry, one 
becomes aware of the fact that there is a case for making a distinc- 
tion between avantgardism and modernism. Satie and Jarry may be 
avantgardist but they are not precursors of the modern movement 
in the sense that Cézanne, Schénberg, Rimbaud and Mallarmé are: 
the beatniks of modernism are not to be confused with the squares. 
Neither primitivism nor sophistication have anything to do with the 
essential characteristics of the modern movement which fundament- 
ally is neither nihilistic nor scandalous. Indeed, in one sense avant- 
gardism is to be regarded as a persistent form of infantilism or 
escapism; and though there may be a provable connection between 
Huysmans, de Sade, Jarry and Apollinaire which continues in the 
surrealist poets, down to Samuel Beckett and the beatniks, it is an 
underground tradition with its own surrogates of darkness and 
obscurity, and has nothing much to do with the solid constructions 
above ground — Rilke, Kafka, Yeats, Eliot, Valéry, Stevens. An under- 
ground metaphor may suggest foundations, but bored alcoholics 
like Satie and Jarry are more like undermining moles. In any case, one 
cannot speak of a promise of development in connection with their 
work: Professor Shattuck describes Satie’s Socrate as ‘that rare 
phenomenon, utterly white music, which denies its own existence 
as it goes along by an absolute refusal of development’ —the deeper 
lesson of his work as ‘a demonstration in provocation and boredom’. 
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The author very cleverly concludes his essay on Satie with a quota- 
tion from the anthropologist, Ralph Linton, which suggests that 
_ the ‘human capacity for being bored, rather than man’s social or 
natural needs, lies at the root of man’s cultural advance’, but Linton 
surely means that the creative activity is an escape from boredom, 
not that the artist should bore us by depicting our boredom. It is 
the same with Jarry —‘hallucination accepted as reality’ is the kind 
of boredom that overcomes us when we have to listen to other 
people’s dreams. But even ‘the disciplines of drink and “Pataphy- 
sicks were finally not enough to sustain total hallucination” . . . 
Jarry had to die in order to find the beauties of a “universe supple- 
mentary to this one’”’’. 

The modern movement is founded on something more substantial 
than ‘a deliberately monstrous life’. This becomes clear when Pro- 
fessor Shattuck turns to his last subject, Guillaume Apollinaire, 
where it is at once evident that we are in the presence of a poet who, 
in spite of his extravagences, was a critic of extraordinary percep- 
tion and a poet of positive achievement. As a critic Apollinaire was 
the first to perceive that the work of emergent artists like Picasso, 
Braque, Gris, Delaunay, Marcel Duchamp and Léger expressed a 
‘new spirit’, and he took upon himself the task of defining this new 
spirit, not only for the benefit of the general public, but also to 
crystallize for the artists themselves the significance of their ex- 
periments. When we read it today Apollinaire’s criticism may 
appear spasmodic, occasional, lacking in philosophical unity; but 
it is easy to be wise after the event and to forget the precariousness 
of the early days of the modern movement. As Professor Shattuck 
rightly insists, to Apollinaire belongs the credit of being the first to 
transform the ideas of the new painters from incoherence into per- 
suasive intelligibility. 

As for Apollinaire’s verse, apart from his mastery of traditional 
forms, he was the first poet to develop the free verse experiments 
of Gustave Kahn and Jules Laforgue into a flexible form in line with 
the revolutionary developments of the plastic arts. This, according 
to Professor Shattuck, is achieved partly by devices to increase the 
inclusiveness of the verse form—mosaic style, truncated syntax, 
cancellation of punctuation—thus creating a quality of ambiguity; 
but more significantly by what he calls a reversal of consciousness. 
‘Through the sequence of important long poems . . . he increasingly 
sought himself outside himself. It is as if his I were the exterior 
world from which, once he had radiated himself into it, he could 
look back wistfully and indulgently upon his old self as a pathetic 
object.’ This quality has to be appreciated in the reading of such 
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poems as Zone, Les Collines, and Cortége, but in certain respects 
(one of which is this ambiguity which ‘permitted him to endow his 
poetry with both a clarity of the immediate world vividly ex- 
perienced and a mystery of meanings which reach to infinity’) 
Apollinaire established for free verse a poetic range that has not 
been exceeded by the subsequent experiments of Pound, Eliot or 
Williams. He is still a relevant poet for the future. 

I have not left myself sufficient space to deal with Professor 
Shattuck’s concluding observations, which are of a general nature 
and of the greatest interest. He points out that what is at stake in 
the modern movement is ‘a theory of knowledge, a theory of con- 
sciousness intelf’, and he assembles some very important texts to 
establish this fact. His conclusion is perhaps most succinctly ex- 
pressed in the following passage: ‘When the distinctions of art and 
reality have broken down, we are ourselves incorporated into the 
structure of a work of art. Its very form importunes us to enter 
an expanded community of creation which now includes artist 
and spectator, art and reality.’ He calls the style which achieves this 
effect juxtaposition (simultanism), in contrast to the classical style 
of transition, and points to significant parallels in the philosophy 
and psychology of our period. ‘At last an answer begins to emerge to 
the question why the seemingly rough and arbitrary technique of 
juxtaposition has shaped so many modern works of art, why it is art 
at all. The intimacy of the voyeur relationship to art, watching it 
from the wings, represents a yearning to be in touch with the sub- 
conscious world which produced it. The candidness is turned in- 
wards.’ This is a definition of the modern attitude to art which 
covers most of its manifestations in the first half of our century. 

I began to read this volume with suspicion, and I still deplore a 
certain air of frivolity with which it opens; but in the end I am full 
of admiration for a book which searches very deeply into the social 
and philosophic foundations of modern art, and presents a theory 
that is at once comprehensive and convincing. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON: MAN AND PoeT by J.C. Reid. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 25s.) 


Mr Reid has written a wise and balanced book on a subject full of 
pitfalls both for the critic and the biographer—and this is a critical 


_ biography in the truest sense of both words. As the author shows, 


Thompson has been extravagantly overrated (‘Second only to 
Shakespeare’), especially by critics of his own religious persuasion. 
Thus Father Joseph Husslein, SJ, is quoted as finding in his work 
‘something Teresian, something Ignatian, something, we may say, 
strictly Pauline, that is matched, too, by the Pauline vigour and 
subtlety and Franciscan simplicity with which he pursues his 
thoughts’. This latter is not merely absurdly to overpraise the 
quality of the poetry, but equally to overestimate its religious con- 
tent. For—and Mr Reid does not shirk the embarrassing issue—it 
may seriously be questioned whether, in the greater part of his work, 
Thompson is really a mystical, a Catholic, a Christian or even a 
religious poet at all. His affinity with the seventeenth-century meta- 
physicals is superficial; his language and his forms are essentially of 
the nineteenth-century Romantic tradition, and much the same 
can often be said of the content of a great deal of his poetry. He 
uses the trappings of Catholic (or rather post-Tridentine Roman) 
ritual as ornaments; look deeper, and you find beneath a vague 
amalgam of Platonism and Pantheism, derived mainly from Shelley. 

It was the discovery of the poems of Hopkins— and we might add 
the delayed appreciation of Rimbaud — that really showed Thompson 
up. Both of them, in their different ways, created a solid poetic 
reality out of material which in Thompson is merely adumbrated. 
But even apart from this, the critical principles which have come to 
be well-nigh universally accepted in our time are damning to 
Thompson’s work. Particularly is this true in the matter of his dic- 
tion, which one really might call the most vicious ever employed by 
any English poet. Thompson is an extreme case (but this criticism 
applies to the poets of the ‘nineties generally) of the artificiality 
of language into which the poetry of the nineteenth century gradu- 
ally descended, with each generation moving further and further 
away from the purity of the principles enunciated by Wordsworth. 
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(It is a curious story, for it almost exactly parallels the progress of 
Augustan diction from the time of Dryden to that of Gray and his 
imitators— against whith Wordsworth himself reacted. But even at 
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its most artificial, eighteenth-century diction retained a certain — 


dignity.) From this point of view alone, Thompson’s verse is an 
unholy mess, into which are incorporated and made worse all the 
faults of Shelley, Keats, Poe, Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti and 
Swinburne. The mere thought of that is almost enough to make the 
sensitive twentieth-century reader shudder. 

And the trouble is, his biography is almost the same. It reads like 
a shoddy pastiche of those of Chatterton, Coleridge, De Quincey, 
Poe and Mangan. He runs away from home, he becomes addicted to 
opium, he wanders homeless and unknown on the streets of London, 
he is even—or so he himself alleged—befriended by an unknown 
prostitute and saved from suicide by the personal intervention of 
Chatterton’s ghost, and of course there is (or was supposed to be) the 
conyentional happy ending. The waif of Soho, Westminster and the 
Edgware Road is rescued by the benevolent and bien pensant 
Meynells, is acclaimed as a genius, is cured of his addiction (of course 
he wasn’t—as Mr Reid shows, he relapsed before his death) and dies 
pretty near in the the odour of sanctity. 

But here we must pause. Life is not related to literature like that. 
Throw away the romantic myth by all means—but these things 
happened: the man suffered. He suffered the horrors of destitution 
and homelessness, the enslavement of the narcotic addict, and even 
when ‘cured’ and befriended, the dreadful self-inflicted torments of 
the neurotic who knows he must act, but is morally unable to do so. 
His best piece of prose is not his celebrated candy-floss essay on 
Shelley, but his review of General Booth’s ‘Darkest London’; he knew 
what it was about. 

The critical principles of our time must condemn Thompson’s 
poetry. But these same critical principles are apt to forget one thing 
—that every poem ever written, however you may analyse its 
diction, its images, its form, its ideas, its sources, is nothing less than 
a document of human love and suffering, and not to be approached 
except in a spirit of charity and compassion. Thompson suffered; he 
was not wholly submerged. ‘The Hound of Heaven’ with all its 
force is still a poem which everybody reads and re-reads. ‘In No 
Strange Land’, written shortly before his death is—at last, one might 
say —a memorable and clear enunciation of one of the central truths 
of the faith, which long perhaps only partially understood had still 
sustained Thompson even at his most wretched. 


JOHN HEATH-STUBBS 
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_ THE ART oF RupyarpD Kipuinc by J. M. S. Tompkins. (Methuen. 255s.) 


_ Kipling has suffered more than any other writer of the last hundred 


years from a journalistic misconception of his work for which the 
journalist in him, rampant in youth, purged during a long writing 
life by the steady burning of the artist’s fire, was partly responsible. 
It was the journalist in him which so quickly assaulted and captured 


_ the popular imagination. ‘He amazes me by his precocity and 


various endowment; he alarms me by his copiousness and haste,’ 
Stevenson wrote of the newcomer. Kipling’s failure to question some 
of the standards of his time, combined with his gift for the sound- 
ing phrase, his tempation to the catchy one, made him appear as the 
representative of those standards. The sentimentality of such stories 
as The Drums of The Fore and Aft was of the kind to which his im- 
mediate successors were most allergic. His passion for virtue in the 
Roman sense did not accord with fifty years in which sensitiveness 


- was the most highly esteemed quality in the literary world. His flair 


for expressing character through action labelled him as unintelligent 
for a generation of writers whose standard of intelligence was the 
analysis of hidden motive. His considerable figure has been ob- 
scured by a caricature, a drum-beating, flag-waving, militarist 
Blimp. He was hard where his successors were soft, soft where they 
were hard, and they were inclined to dismiss him as the spokesman 
for values from which they recoiled. 

The time has gradually been coming for a reassessment. ‘What is 
chiefly needed,’ Dr Tompkins says in the introductory chapter of 
her notable book, ‘before this copious, vital, imperfect, brilliant 
writer can be seen in his true shape in the line of English fiction is 
a wider and more exact knowledge of what and how he wrote. 
Opinion has often been based upon too narrow a selection of his 
work, and sometimes upon a too superficial reading of it.’ 

Her book is the crest of a mounting wave of opinion. It is true 
that Lionel Trilling, in The Liberal Imagination, described Kipling 
as ‘one of liberalism’s major intellectual misfortunes’, but T. S. Eliot 
has put forward a claim for him, not only as a writer of good verse 
but as a poet: Professor Carrington’s full and sympathetic biography 
has provided the background knowledge of the writer’s life; French 
appreciation of Kipling has always been less prejudiced and more 
discerning. Dr Tompkins mentions M. Francis Leaud’s La Poétique 
de Rudyard Kipling, which appeared just before her own book. She 
also mentions a brilliant Third Programme broadcast by Professor 
Bonamy Dobrée, who, after discussing ‘the Kipling that nobody 
reads’, concluded with a description of him, not as a man who 
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‘symbolized the literature of hate and malignity’ but as one who ‘for 
all his rough scorns and his sometimes infuriating blindness to the 
other side of the question, symbolizes rather a profound, under- 
standing compassion’. When this broadcast was delivered Dr 
Tompkins was already working along the same lines, and that 
Kipling was moved by love of humanity rather than by hatred is 
the marrow of her book. To the steady reader of Kipling it seems 
surprising that anyone should ever have thought differently. With 
his definite, perhaps too definite idea of what a man should be went 
a sympathetic understanding of his difficulties in achieving it. 

It is as a stimulus and guide to the rereading she recommends— 
and what other way is there of revising judgement of a writer?— 
that Dr Tompkins’s book is, as she would wish it to be, most 
valuable. As she examines from different angles the progress of his 
always developing art, Kipling emerges as a companion for life. Dr 
Tompkins rightly discerns in the children’s books that mixture of 
the strange and the homely which children love. It is a magic world 
in which a white cobra guards the jewels of a vast ruined city in 
the jungle; the sorcerer sings charms in his snow hut among the 
Arctic pack ice; the elephants in the Assam hills trample out their 
dancing ground. But ‘everywhere the family group keeps the child 
in touch with his own reality’. Mother Wolf nurses and admonishes 
her children, the elephant and the seal sing lullabies to their young. 
The child reader of Puck of Pook’s Hill has been made free of Roman 
Britain with Pertinax and Parnesius and knows it in the way that 
he knows his own garden or the park near his home. Kim, in spite 
of his Indian background, is everybody’s adolescence, a brilliant 
presentation of the main theme of so much of Kipling’s work, the 
growth to maturity by accepted responsibility. The boy who be- 
strode the great gun outside the Lahore Museum attached himself to 
the lama in the expectation of fun and adventure, and through love 
for his master became the young man strained by new burdens al- 
most but not quite to the breaking point which recurs in so many 
of Kipling’s stories before it is fully explored in Uncovenanted 
Mercies. The Light That Failed, always more admired in France than 
in England, states with dramatic force some of the conflicts of the 
artist. The reader experienced in life and letters finds in such later 
stories as Dayspring Mishandled, The Gardener, Mary Postgate, 
Beauty Spots and The Wish House an extension of his adult 
imagination. 

‘Once or twice in this study,’ Dr Tompkins writes, ‘I have used 
the epithet “Elizabethan” of Kipling’s work.’ He felt, she says, ‘that 
fascination for extreme things which marks our greatest drama. 
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Man in a state of strong excitement’ was his subject. Heightened 


consciousness is a distinguishing mark of the good imaginative 


.. J 


writer in any age. Where Kipling is most clearly linked with the 
turn of the sixteenth century is in a choice of language based on 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. But there are other ways in 
which the epithet Elizabethan applies: to his range and vitality, his 
vivid sense of the beautiful world and of the abyss of unknown 
darkness that surrounds it, his painfully acute sense of the abyss 
within us. Perhaps he wrote best of all about men in their relation- 
ship to their work and to their companions at work, in short stories 
that were his natural genre and always came more readily to him 
than the novels he soon gave up hope of writing. Over and over 
again he told a life story in a few thousand words without losing 
immediacy, or weakening the impact of drama. 

It is a pity that Dr Tompkins only deals incidentally with the 
poems but with so copious an author as Kipling these probably need 
another volume. Her excellent book is most valuable, not only be- 
cause it brushes away the accumulated dust from her subject but 
because it is a first-rate study of growth and development in a writer. 

LETTICE COOPER 


THE LONELINESS OF THE LONG-DISTANCE RUNNER by Alan Sillitoe. 
(W.H. Allen. 12s. 6d.) 

THE WAYWARD WIFE by Alberto Moravia. (Secker and Warburg. 
15s.) 

THE SLEEP OF BABY FILBERTSON by James Leo Herlihy. (Faber. 15s.) 

THE NEw ZEALANDERS by Maurice Shadbolt. (Gollancz. 18s.) 

So HurT AND HUMILIATED by Francis King. (Longmans. 1s.) 


The rebel is perhaps the most sentimentalized figure in modern fiction. 
The romantic cloak that once surrounded the outlaw has fallen on the 
outsider, who promises to become an equally far-fetched and stylized 
conception. Robin Hood is embalmed in pantomime: does a similar 
fate await Jimmy Porter? A touch of facility is increasingly obvious 
in the handling of any anti-social theme; policemen, politicians, 
prison governors appear more and more often in villainous roles, 
loosely connected with Hiroshima, Christmas Island, Suez, Cyprus, 
Kenya, Belsen and Hungary. Simple and solitary law-breaking, it is 
glibly explained, becomes heroic in comparison with the weight of 
guilt borne by those who range themselves on the side of society; 
indignation, reserved for conformity, is withheld alike from the 
feeblest and the fiercest revolutionary. This is an old idea, but it has 
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been newly vulgarized to a point where criticism is confused, greet- | 


ing cheap treatments with overpraise and underrating genuine 
approaches to this perfectly valid theme. 


The long title story in Alan Sillitoe’s outstandingly talented collec- — 


tion is just such a study in rebellion, but by treating it ina way en- 
tirely his own he avoids the pitfalls of his theme, substituting for 
cliché a statement that is subtle and profound. His hero, a Borstal boy 
training as a long-distance runner, deliberately refrains from winning 
a race in order to demonstrate his contempt for, and independence 
from authority. This is a good idea for a story, dignified by the fact 
that Mr Sillitoe writes extremely well. In the lyrical passages des- 
cribing his hero’s lonely runs across country, the imaginative con- 
ception is perfectly matched by the execution; the flashback to the 
criminal escapade that landed him in Borstal is told with unforced 
humour and truth; the dramatic climax is exactly judged. Mr Sillitoe 
satisfactorily establishes his narrator as a romantic figure, but with 
great subtlety he conveys the tragic limitations to which this form 
of romanticism condemns him. The bravado of the final paragraphs, 
in which he gives fine expression to his rejection of society, have 
pathetic undertones; in these can be detected the futility of an anti- 
social life as he will in fact have to live it. Yet for a moment, in the 
magnificence of his negative gesture, he achieves a freedom of spirit 
that he is fated to lose as surely in the dim life of defiance that awaits 
him as in the life of humble surrender he has proudly spurned. 

The eight shorter pieces that follow The Loneliness of the Long- 
Distance Runner are also excellent. The gift of selection, so essential 
to the writer of short stories, is highly developed in Mr Sillitoe, and 
at his best he maintains an unemphatic surface while striking straight 
to the heart of his subject, His dialogue is accurate in a way that 
does not draw attention to its accuracy; indeed, technique through- 
out his work is triumphantly unobtrusive. The story called The 
Fishing Boat Picture is a shining example of the maximum effect 
produced by the minimum of apparent design; in fact it is one of the 
best stories I have read for many years. 

Most of the stories in The Wayward Wife are studies in eroticism, 
and the more successful are those in which Moravia allows his gift 
for irony free play. The one failure is the long story that gives the 
collection its title; this crib from Madame Bovary is crudely charac- 
terized and sketchily composed, and while the heavy atmosphere of 
provincial frustration, petty passion and sordid intrigue that it 
creates might have sufficed for a shorter work, the sense of structure 
that sustains Moravia’s novels is fatally absent. Otherwise, these 
stories, which range in date from 1927 to 1948, seem to indicate a 
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steadily increasing mastery of the writer’s craft. 
__ The earliest, Crime at the Tennis Club, introduces the theme of 
passionless eroticism (in this case erupting in a terrifying sadism) 
that is basic to the whole book. End of a Relationship is so typical 
of Moravia that it almost approaches parody: here a lover, bored 
_ with his mistress, coldly watches ‘her pale body as she went lightly 
about the dark room, bending her head low down with her buttocks 
in the air, crouching down briskly with her face against the floor 
and her hair scattered round her, stooping sideways with her breasts 
hanging down and one foot raised’ and feels that ‘her awkward atti- 
tudes, like those of some disabled animal, were destroying in him 
not only sexual desire but all feeling of human sympathy’. The hero 
of A Bad Winter finds himself engaged to a cold, unattractive girl; he 
gets out of marrying her in a manner that is comically shocking. 
Home is a Sacred Place and The Woman from Mexico are brilliant 
essays in the ludicrous aspect of sexual experience: in the first a 
young man picks up two girls and gets ridiculously involved in their 
quarrel with each other, and the hero of the second is exploited by 
his friend’s mistress to provoke jealousy, while he himself, too 
warmly dressed for the weather, is only anxious for any excuse to 
take off his clothes. The Negro and the Old Man with the Bill-hook 
is a more serious and subtler study of complex erotic reactions; but 
the best story of the eight is the most openly ironic— Contact with 
the Working Class. In this a stranded bourgeois couple asks help 
(she reluctantly, he with conscientious condescension) of a starving 
peasant family, who strip them of their money and their clothes 
with a logical and courteous ruthlessness. 

Apart from the inadequate title story, this is an even and an ad- 
mirable collection, from which Moravia emerges most strikingly as 
a humorous writer. His trick of describing the appearance of his 
heroines and the social mechanics of sex with a chilly objectivity, 
is more successful when used to suggest the absurd than when his 
aim seems to be an effect of portentous disgust. Angus Davidson, 
whose translations of Moravia are a major achievement in the field, 
maintains his high standard in this volume. 

Pretty-perverted, sordid fantastic, the atmosphere of neon-lit 
romanticism, suburban seediness and creepy poetry that pervades 
The Sleep of Baby Filbertson will be familiar to English readers: this 
is the dream-like climate of the decadent South, as exploited by 
Truman Capote, Tennessee Williams and Carson McCullers. As it 
happens, James Leo Herlihy writes mainly about California, but it is 
now apparent that this atmosphere is by no means peculiar to the 
South or indeed to America: it is the product of a special kind of 
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literary temperament, and is rapidly degenerating into a literary © 
device. Undoubtedly there are original facets to Mr Herlihy’s talent, — 


but it is difficult to isolate these; so much is superficially derivative 
that his own individual contribution is buried beneath the borrowed 
mannerisms. The seven stories collected here are all accomplished, 
but it is with the long story called A Summer for the Dead that he 
succeeds in creating a memorable effect, although the setting (a 
Pasadena rooming-house) and the characters (a lonely lodger, a 
cranky landlady, a mysterious blind man and a terrible girl from 
Florida called Faye) run equally true to form. Here the author’s 
reserve on the subject of his hero, a sense of ambiguity that survives 
the most detailed descriptive passages, and a strong strain of mor- 
bidity, all recall the work of Julien Green; in addition to these 
qualities he maintains his malicious ear for cheap vernacular and 
his eye for the grotesque, and the result is an unusual and upsetting 
piece of work. 

The collections of Maurice Shadbolt and of Francis King can also 
be recommended. The New Zealanders is a highly promising debut, 
covering a wide range of subjects with assurance, but it is more 
notable for the interest of its settings and themes than for great dis- 
tinction of style. Mr Shadbolt does not always avoid verbal clichés, 
and many of his stories would be improved by cutting. Mr King, 
on the other hand, is faultless from a technical point of view, but 
possibly as a result of this his writing strikes a little chill. There is 
much to admire in So Hurt And Humiliated, however, and notwith- 
standing their apparent uniformity the stories contain a variety of 
moods. My favourites are two touching studies of old men, A Visit 
to the General and Mona: my least favourites are An Informal Report 
and A Friend for Christmas, essays in Angus Wilson’s brand of 
social satire that just lack sufficient bite to succeed. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN UNKNOWN by Nathalie Sarraute. (John Calder. 
18s.) 


THE TEMPLE OF THE GOLDEN PAVILION by Yukio Mishima. (Secker and 
Warburg. 18s.) 


SACRILEGE IN MALAYA by Pierre Boulle. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 
THE PARTY Is OveR by Roger Grenier (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s.) 
THE BILLSTICKER by Michel del Castillo. (Hart-Davis. 16s.) 

HOMO FABER by Max Frisch. (Abelard-Schuman. 16s.) 


To call a book an ‘anti-novel’ seems a presumption, for it implies 
that we know precisely what a novel should be. The term is used 
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by Jean-Paul Sartre in his preface to Nathalie Sarraute’s Portrait of a 
Man Unknown (translated by Maria Jolas). It may be that we no 


_ longer expect the unusual in fiction, but at least we can hope for it. 


This book happens to be another novel, with the difference that, 
whereas most novelists are looking at a ship on the horizon through 
a telescope, Mme Sarraute looks through a microscope at an amoeba 
on a glass slide and records twitchings imperceptible to the naked 


_ eye, It’s all a matter of distance, perception, and truth. And the truth, 


as the man said to Tom Sawyer in court, is always respectable. It 
doesn’t become any more respectable by being allotted a separate 
category, Teutonic style. It’s not even as though the book has no 
precedent. M. Sartre mentions Nabokov and, for some reason, Evelyn 
Waugh. Others have spoken of Virginia Woolf and Miss Compton- 
Burnett. But the most obvious model seems to be the one referred to 
twice by Mme Sarraute in this book—Rilke in Paris and his explora- 
tion of himself in those days as Malte Laurids Brigge. That was an 
adventure under the skin too. Both speak the same language, both 
try to see life without conditioned attitudes. The gluey tendrils, the 
strange substance, the thousand fine threads that emanate from one 
person and cling to another in Mme Sarraute’s book are new symbols 
for the devouring affection that drove Rilke’s Prodigal Son to flight. 
He, it will be remembered, was a man who did not want to be loved. 

Of contented people Mme Sarraute says: ‘Between them and a 
formless, strange, threatening universe, the world of things has 
interposed itself like a screen, to protect them.’ Her writing is con- 
cerned with cracks in this screen. At some point man is himself, 
utterly alone, uncommitted. It is then he reacts authentically to the 
world of things. The artist waits with patience for this moment. 
Despair of conditioned attitudes became articulate in this country 
with Hofmannsthal’s Lord Chandos, reached art through Rilke’s 
Malte, and for Kafka was a way of life. Superficially, there is no 
great resemblance between Mme Sarraute and Kafka. She is aware of 
what terrified him, but she doesn’t show terror. Yet they share a 
spiritual kinship, since art is for both an effort to give form to the 
formless, threatening universe of which she speaks, form that reflects 
its undeniable formlessness. She sums up this type of writing herself 
when her narrator describes the effect of an admired painting, as 
though ‘all effort, all doubt, all anxiety had been overtaken by a 
sudden catastrophe, and had remained congealed in action’. 

The book is not a complete success. As long as the author is 
oppressively close to her magnified subject, recording those un- 
suspected vibrations of the soul, she holds and excites. But when she 
relaxes her intensity and slips characters into, their stream of con- 
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sciousness the effect is conventional and disappointing. But, for the 
substantial patches of intensity, let us give thanks. This is where we 
seem very close to life. > * 


4 
4 
q 


‘The special quality of hell is to see everything clearly down to the — 


last detail,’ says Yukio Mishima in The Temple of the Golden 
Pavilion (translated by Ivan Morris). He has to sum up Kafka too. 
The structure of this Japanese novel is far more conventionally 
western than Mme Sarraute’s, but it has its individuality. It’s not 
merely the strange setting, a Zen temple, or the strange way of life 
in itself. It’s the unusual clarity of thought that spins this creation, 
so clear that it works like a trick of the light, a limpid radiance that 
remains in the memory. The author (born 1925) is, we are told, an 
immensely prolific writer. If the rest of his work approaches this 
novel in quality he is a remarkably gifted person. Here he takes an 
actual event, the burning of an ancient temple in Kyoto in 1950 by 
an unbalanced student of Zen Buddhism, and imagines the whole 
existence of this tormented young man, proving once again that the 
cause is more interesting than the fact. The story is told in the first 
person by this young acolyte, whose life is twisted by a physical 
blemish: he stammers. This could have been an embarrassing book. 
Instead, it is both savage and tender, as only a novel written without 
sentiment can be. There’s no accusation here. In fact, Mishima’s 
achievement is that he shows how close evil may be to virtue. Judge- 
ment, too, can depend on a trick of the light. 

Geographically, we are not so far away with Pierre Boulle’s 
Sacrilege in Malaya (translated by Xan Fielding). The direction from 
Japan is, however, not west but east, to Hollywood. Not that it’s a 
bad book. M. Boulle is incapable of writing a bad book. It’s just that 
he has set his sights low. He has a subject that he knows well, the 
rubber plantations; he is interested in the place and the industry, 
so he makes do with the first characters he can lay hands on, and 
they happen to be ready-made. The public, we are told, is forsaking 
novels for non-fiction. The obvious answer is to write fiction that 
reads like non-fiction. This book is an example of the genre. There 
are ‘humorous incidents’, but they smell of a doctor with one pair 
of hands. There’s a love interest, but even the author yawns. What 
remains is a humanized account of how rubber was procured in 
Malaya before the war, written with authority by a man who went 
to Malaya in 1936 as a planter. It’s an interesting process. 

It can’t be helped, we have to return from the open air to dis- 
illusion, strain, stress, cynicism. ‘Our elders had taken the best of it 
and left us nothing. They had enjoyed the innocent youth of revolu- 
tion and had been able to be communists, to fight in Spain or in 
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China. They had left us, by the way of legacy, the purge trials of ’37, 


_ general imposture, and all the big words turned into mockery, lies 


and derision. We, of our generation, knew in advance that the 
noblest revolution is apt to end in a still viler degradation of man.’ 
That comes from one of the less good parts of Roger Grenier’s The 
Party is Over (translated by Edward Hyams). Here he is telling us 
what the book is really supposed to be showing us. And it does show 
us. First, in occupied France, culminating with the liberation of 
Paris. Then in Greece during the civil war. Afterwards in Korea, in 
Algeria. The first-person narrator who experiences all this is a French 
photographer, and he follows war over the map because war is ‘the 
true face of our times’. Roger Grenier owes a lot to Malraux, some- 
thing to Hemingway. But his book is ultimately as individual as his 
_ own mind. The first part, in occupied France, is a taut thriller that 
rumbles with implications. Afterwards there is perhaps too much 
writing to a thesis. It tails off, smothered by thought. But, for as long 
as the author does not explain, this is a very good novel. It gives 
language to something in our times that cannot speak for itself. 

Michel del Castillo was only three years old in 1936, but The 
Billsticker (translated from the French by Humphrey Hare) is set 
in Madrid during the civil war. ‘We shall have no need to render an 
account of the march of History,’ says one character, ‘but only of our 
own history.’ This points to the central theme, an important theme. 
Realization of human loneliness is nothing new in literature or life, 
but it doesn’t get any older either. This novel is about the opposition 
of individual conscience and party discipline, the dilemma of a man 
who cannot submit to political realism or who submits and suffers. 
Unfortunately, the writing is not as good as the intention. As a study 
of poverty, oppression, horror and futility, the book is felt more 
deeply than it is creatively imagined. Characters and incidents are 
too starkly presented. Instead of more light, one would like to cry 
for more shade. 

Max Frisch is a Swiss writer who has won a reputation in the last 
few years with his plays and novels. In Homo Faber (translated from 
the German by Michael Bullock) his harassed hero is discovered 
taking off from New York on a Unesco mission to South America. 
The plane makes a forced landing in the desert. Which is not sur- 
prising, when you consider what a disastrous load of improbable 


coincidence and irrelevant detail it carries. 
IDRIS PARRY 
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Tue Forests oF LirHUANIA by Donald Davie. (Marvell Press. 12s. 6d.) 
ONE AND ONE by P. J. Kavanagh. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
CyYPREss AND ACACIA by Vernon Watkins. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
COLLECTED PoEMs by J. C. Squire. (Macmillan. 25s.) 
THE SKYLARK AND OTHER Poems by Ralph Hodgson. (Macmillan. 
15S.) 
One sees perfectly Mr Davie’s problem of bringing plot and character 
into his poetry—his fear of crudity, obviousness, recidivism. He is 
a brilliant critic, with great organizational capacity, and an 
accomplished and ambitious poet: in another century, even In 
another decade, he might have been able, without too much diffi- 
culty, to write satirical or didactic verse of ample proportions. As 
it is, he has until the present volume shown himself as a lyricist 
of somewhat more promise than achievement, whose powers of 
observation and cleverness have rather lacked a personality of 
warmth and experience. The Forests of Lithuania is, in the author’s 
phrase, adapted from the Pan Tadeusz of Mickiewicz, but the 
relationship is no closer than, say, that of Mr Francis Bacon to 
Velasquez. Pan Tadeusz is the epic of Poland’s national poet: Mr 
Davie’s poem is fragmentary and sophisticated, its ‘plot’ of Jamesian 
ellipsis. In a way this book is the tentative flexing of a poet’s 
muscles of an essentially private nature: now, one hopes, Mr Davie 
will have gained the strength to write extended and entire pieces, 
and to dare to be more explicit about their characters and action— 
to invent, in fact, the kind of plot which will fully engage his poetic 
and critical powers. Only then shall we be able to apply to his poetry 
(in the formula of his own most admirable Purity of Diction in Eng- 
lish Verse) the judgement ‘What an interesting thing to say’ rather 
than ‘What an interesting mind he has’. 

All the same, one is glad to have this book, odd and accidental 
though it is. Its versification seems to me extremely successful. The 
basic metre is that of ‘Rugby Chapel’, but it slides easily and 
appropriately into rhyme and into longer or shorter lines. This kind 
of mastery is certainly an essential preliminary to the writing of 
long poems in our time. And then there are many descriptive 
passages of great virtuosity. 

But perhaps the most outstanding thing about the poem is its 
maturity of tone, which cannot all have been inherited from the 
original: 

Youth welcomes and rises from love 
As from a modestly planned 
Meal that we eat with a friend, 
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Gaily. Consumed from within, 
Only the old debauchee 
Detests what he drowns himself in. 

Mr Davie already finds language for such generalities with con- 
fidence, and when it is allied with characterization we begin to feel 
that the truly successful long poem is only just round the corner: 

‘ Pretty enough and slender 
He’d found her. Yes, but how 
Inelegant, and her face 
So apt to colour 
In an excessive, in 
A vulgar transport. Clearly 
Her mind still slumbering, and her heart 
Inactive... 

Those well-advised enough to buy and read this first collection 

by Mr P. J. Kavanagh will not thereafter confuse him with Mr 
* Patrick Kavanagh, the Irish poet, or with anyone else. Here is a 

personality and diction strongly original but neither eccentric nor 
undisciplined. Perhaps Mr Kavanagh’s chief quality is honesty — one 
feels sometimes that he is so impatient of pretence that he cannot 
be bothered to continue his observations or develop his ideas. His 
poems often have startling turns and abrupt ends. At first I was 
inclined to think that this off-handedness damaged his effect, but 
it does not extend to the organization and expression of the poetry 
which is there, and it would no doubt be a mistake for him to 
attempt an elaboration that did not come naturally. All the same, 
it is disappointing to find that a poem which starts: 

I have done two years apprenticeship under 

The man who tells the dirtiest stories south 

Of the Humber. Three years I also laboured 

With him who plays the castinets with his dentures 
finishes in another eleven lines. 

Originality is by no means a quality which necessarily augurs well 
for a young poet, and what for me principally recommends Mr 
Kavanagh’s book is its intelligence. His power to startle is under- 
written by ratiocination, and he is particularly perspicacious about 
personal relations: 

If they touch what they love they love what they touch 
Not what they loved. Refrain from touching 

Out of respect and they will love 

Their abstaining selves, whatever their intention. 

I find it hard to say precisely what is wrong with Cypress and 
Acacia, though wrong | think it is. Several notions cross one’s mind 
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as one reads it. Is the language too latinate? Is there too little concrete 


observation to support the reflection? Too many words? Not really, | 


though Mr Watkins’ generalized poetry is less successful than 


his occasional. Certainly the diction tends to be weakened by archaic — 


imagery and literary turns: e.g. ‘a viol’s sound’; ‘the poet sang’; 
‘I tell my soul’. Again, too much of the verse is anapaestic—surely 
a sign of rhetoric running away with itself: 
Still child, undisturbed by their noise, none asks you to find 
The water of life, the stone no philosopher found, 
Or the source of that secret river which runs under time 
and the wind, 
Sprung, it may be, from a chalice laid in the ground. 

Finally —and perhaps most important—this book lacks a sense of 
humour. Mr Watkins seems to me to be serious in a mistaken kind 
of way: the experience he admits into his verse is so selective and 
then so ‘poeticised’ that the links that remain between him and his 
audience are likely to be few and tenuous indeed. These are stern 
words to use of a poet whose sincerity, persistence and craft are 
unquestionable, but the present volume (his first since 1954) does 
seem to me to mark a point beyond which lies mostly wind and 
water. 

I turn now to two poets of another age. The late Sir John Squire’s 
poems make a substantial volume, and it does not include the paro- 
dies. Mr Betjeman remarks in his Introduction that Squire ‘was at 
his best as a poet of direct description’, and this is true: the power 
is at its height in the earlier poems but it flared up occasionally right 
to the end—in “The Rugger Match’ there is a penetrating analysis 
of the neurosis induced by waiting, and many sharp touches in that 
remarkable poem ‘The Stockyard’ (‘At regular intervals, pig after pig 
after pig/Hung downwards, slate-coloured, pouring blood, to 
vanish/Through a door’.) The rhythm, too, of the verse is individual, 
and what Squire sometimes called his ‘lust’—indeed, his general 
consciousness of his body—is capable of adding surprise and vivid- 
ness. Bluebells he describes as ‘The colour of some other woman’s 
eyes’, and his head as: 

very small to touch, 
I feel it all from front to back, 
An earéd round that weighs not much, 
Eyes, nose-holes, and a pulpy crack. 

But, of course, there is here much generalized, formal poetry, sunk 
beyond salvage in the clichés of its age and school. ‘Rivers I have 
seen which were beautiful,’. one reads with gloomy foreboding, 
knowing beyond a peradventure that after a row up the Thames 
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one is bound for the Amazon and Zambesi—nearly as nice names as 


| Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. However, there is often something engag- 
- ing about Squire’s banality and badness, and few of us can expect our 


collected poems to give a great deal more interest in the year after 
our death. 

Mr Hodgson is even more of a ‘character’. One cannot but admire 
a poet whose silences last forty or fifty years; whose habits of 
publication are so fugitive; who is edited in gnomic fashion during 
his lifetime by a third party; and whose principal poem remains un- 
finished. Whatever one thinks of his verse, he cannot be accused of 
self-seeking. The present volume is a general edition of the collection 


- published in a limited edition in 1958 which itself included all the 


poems published by the author since Poems 1917, together with six 
then first printed. 

Even trying to think myself back to 1910 or thereabouts, I cannot 
evaluate this poetry very highly. The more elaborate pieces are 


* written in a very strange language indeed—as by Tennyson gone 


berserk: 
The mocks and laughs and strepent cries 
And challenges and voices small, 
Shy dove-notes and dulciloquies 
And mutterings immusical. 

The shorter and less ambitious poems vary much in effectiveness: 
at their best they are neat, economical and sardonic. The good end 
of Mr Hodgson’s emotions is a generous humanitarianism; the bad, 
a tory crotchetiness. Both qualities are displayed in the squibs and 
epigrams at the end of the book, which range from loyal verses on 
Edward VIII and Sir Winston to winning remarks like ‘The bad man, 
stepping on a beetle, hopes it hurts.’ 

ROY FULLER 


WorbDs AND THINGS by Ernest Gellner. (Gollancz. 25s.) 
Tue AGE oF DEFEAT by Colin Wilson. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


Mr Gellner’s book is concerned with what he refers to as ‘Linguistic 
Philosophy’, this being described as a ‘certain cluster of views about 
the world, language and philosophy’ which ‘underlies the views and 
practices of what has become the dominant school of philosophy in 
British Universities, and particularly in Oxford, since the war’. He 
sets out to attack these views, and his onslaught falls into two main 
stages: first, he undertakes to show that the chief positions main- 
tained by the philosophy under discussion are untenable —a project 
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which occupies him for by far the greater part of his book 
secondly he has a section on the sociology of the ‘movement’ in 
which he explains, in a way that seems to me to be more ingenious 


than plausible, why he thinks the views criticized have gained their — | 


present hold and have proved welcome to university teachers and 
lecturers. 

Mr Gellner’s objections to the aims and methods of ‘linguistic 
philosophers’ are numerous and very various. Here are some of his 
contentions. He claims that the philosophers in question presup- 
pose things they have no right to presuppose; they are accused, for 
instance, either of simply assuming that language as ordinarily 
used and understood is ‘perfectly all right as it is’, or else of pro- 
ducing, as justification for their appeals to ordinary language, 
reasons which cannot be regarded as cogent ones. Again, he claims 
that they tend to assume that general ‘commonsense’ beliefs about 
the world and its character are correct and unassailable— ‘the world 
is as it seems’—and this once more (it is implied) represents an 
assumption which may reasonably be challenged; Mr Gellner speaks 
somewhat scornfully of what he calls ‘the mid-morning view of the 
world’. In the light of these and other considerations he suggests that 
it is a cardinal feature of linguistic philosophy that it ‘insinuates’ a 
naturalistic and fundamentally uncritical attitude towards things in 
general and the knowledge we claim to have of them, while at the 
same time encouraging an approach that is in essence hostile to 
intellectual advance and change. This, he thinks, is reflected in the 
modern philosopher’s tendency to treat surprising or ‘uncommon- 
sensical’ philosophical views as symptoms of linguistic confusion 
or conceptual misunderstanding, rather than as possibly expressing 
new and important ideas which deserve to be taken seriously. The 
linguistic philosopher’s claim to ‘neutrality’ on questions concern- 
ing substantive fact or value is, in other words, not a justifiable 
one; he may think that such neutrality is preserved through his 
exclusive attention to language and its workings, but this, Mr 
Gellner claims, is not so—by taking ordinary or customary forms 
of expression as his final standard and arbiter, and by interpreting 
and elucidating them in the way he does, he is committed to a great 
deal more than he appears to realize. All in all, the picture Mr 
Gellner presents of much modern philosophy is dark indeed; he 
suggests that its procedures and conclusions are for the most part 
uninteresting or trivial, and that it fosters intellectual conserva- 
tism, a distaste for innovation and for fresh or creative thought. 

There may well be a case for undertaking at the present time a 
serious examination and appraisal of current methods of philo- 
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sophical enquiry, and of the presuppositions that underlie these. It 

| is also arguable that philosophy as it is now widely practised in 
Oxford and elsewhere is in danger of becoming too restricted in its 
aims, too fixed in its ways. But considered as an attempt to provide 
such an assessment Mr Gellner’s book, though forthright and 
vigorous in style and obviously written from deep conviction, 
‘appears to me to suffer from weaknesses which considerably 
diminish its impact. In the first place, I think that he enormously 
underestimates the extent to which philosophical approaches and 

_ techniques of the sort he criticizes have proved genuinely fruitful 
and illuminating over a very wide range in the discussion and 
- Clarification of specific issues: further, that it is not enough merely 
to outline certain very general positions and then to assign them a 
place in the ‘ideology’ of ‘linguistic philosophy’; if they are to be 
rejected, then one should be shown why by detailed argument, 
and such argument Mr Gellner is, for the most part, far from 
~ supplying. Secondly, he appears greatly to exaggerate the extent 
to which the views of those he is concerned to attack constitute a 
uniform body of doctrine. Thus he admits that there are diver- 
gences of opinion on a number of central questions, but where these 
arise he speaks (oddly) of inconsistency or of ‘evasion’. Again, he 
sometimes gives the impression of making it impossible for the 
linguistic philosopher not to lose; if he presents a certain thesis in 
one form it is treated as being simply untrue, and if it is presented 
in a qualified manner, designed to avoid objections that might other- 
wise be raised against it, it is liable to be condemned as trivial or 
platitudinous. Moreover, I think Mr Gellner’s book might have 
been more persuasive if he had given much greater space than he 
has done to making clear how he himself thinks philosophical think- 
ing and enquiry should be carried on, with what topics it should 
deal and in what way. It is true that there are suggestions and indi- 
cations to be found; for example, he implies (reasonably enough) 
that there is a place for ‘conceptual revision’ and linguistic inno- 
vation, and for the appraisal and evaluation of the ways in which 
we think and talk. But his objections to present conceptions of the 
subject (and some of the issues he brings up certainly seem to me to 
be important ones) would have more force if put forward in the 
context of a clearly defined and articulated view, supplemented and 
illustrated by examples, of the sort of direction he thinks philo- 
sophy should follow. And such a view he cannot be said to provide. 
Mr Wilson’s The Age of Defeat offers a very different kind of 
fare. Apart from a rather odd remark about Wittgenstein (page 134), 
a few jibes at Logical Positivism together with Marxism and 
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‘Freudianism’) for fostering what is termed ‘the insignificance fal- 
lacy’, and a chapter on Sartre and Camus, it has not much that is 
very evidently to do with philosophy. Chiefly, Mr Wilson appears 
to be concerned about a ‘sense of defeat’ or ‘insignificance’, the | 
presence of which he detects in modern society generally, and in 
the attitude of many contemporary writers in particular. In describ- 
ing this phenomenon, and in suggesting ways in which it may be 
combated, he makes a good deal of play with notions borrowed 
from recent American sociological writings, and especially with 
those of other-direction and inner-direction. In Mr Wilson’s hands 
these concepts become very unclear, with the result that when 
he criticizes modern novelists in terms of them the precise point of 
his criticism is often uncertain —that is so, for instance, in the case 
of the somewhat censorious comments he makes on the ‘other- 
directedness’ of Mr Angus Wilson's characters. The import of ‘inner 
direction’ is even harder to pin down. For Mr Wilson it seems to 
be connected with, amongst other things, mysticism, existentialism 
and being what he calls a ‘hero’. At one point he cites, rather dis- 
armingly, an observation someone he knows made in connection 
with his interest in the subject of the ‘heroic’: ‘But since Carlyle we 
know that nothing is more boring than heroism.’ He claims that this 
remark exhibits a misunderstanding of his position, and for all I 
know he may be right; even so, I think that a reader may be forgiven 
if, after finishing The Age of Defeat, a not dissimilar thought passes 
through his mind. 
PATRICK GARDINER 


[John Wain writes: In case any reader is puzzling over what I could 
possibly have meant by some of the sentences on p. 63 of your 
February issue, it seems only fair to point out that ‘occurs’ at the 
beginning of lines is a misprint for ‘appears’. While I am about it, it 
is just worth pointing out that the words ‘Elder Statesman’ at the 
beginning of line 16 refer to a character in a play and not to the play 
itself, and therefore should not be in italics. As for the error in the 
quotation from Mr Roethke’s beautiful poem, most people will have 


realized, I suppose, that ‘see sad suffer myself’ should be ‘see and 
suffer myself’.] 
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ba NEW POEMS—1961 


| For seven years P.E.N. anthologies of new verse have appeared, and this 
| coming autumn the eighth, NEW POEMS—1960, (originally intended to be 


| NEW POEMS—1959 but deferred due to the printing dispute) will come out 
_ under Hutchinson’s imprint. The editors of the volume were Terence Tiller, 
‘Anthony Cronin and Jon Silkin. 


f The ninth volume in this series, NEW POEMS— 10961, will also be Peeaee 


out by Hutchinson’s and the editors will be William Plomer, Hilary Corke 
“and Anthony Thwaite. 
_ Poets are invited to submit work for consideration by The Editors, NEW 


POEMS — 1961, P.E.N., 62 Glebe Place, London, S.W.3. 

Not more than TWO poems should be submitted by each poet, and all 
manuscripts should be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope for 

_ return. (Those who wish their manuscripts to be acknowledged on arrival 

should also enclose a stamped addressed postcard.) 

The closing date for entries is MARCH 31, 1960. 

Poems which have appeared in book form cannot be considered but work 
which has been published in periodicals during 1959-60 is eligible. Payment 
will be made for all poems accepted. 
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KATHERINE MANSFIELD MENTON SHORT STORY PRIZE 


In 1959 the Municipality of Menton announced a triennial literary prize in 
memory of Katherine Mansfield and her connection with Menton. The first 
awards would be made to the authors of the best French and the best English 
short story published in 1956, 1957 or 1958, the two winners each to receive 
a prize worth just over £100. 

The Prize has been administered by the French and the English Centres of 
International P.E.N. who (in agreement with Menton) appointed as Judges: 
for the French story: André Bay, André Chamson, Jacques de Lacretelle, 
Jacques Duron, André Maurois, Christian Murciaux; and for the English 
story (entries being eligible from the Commonwealth, Eire and U.K.): John 
Lehmann, P. H. Newby, Angus Wilson. 

The winners’ names were announced at a Reception in the Menton Hotel 
de Ville during the late afternoon of Saturday January 23. 

The French prize was awarded to Madame Luce Amy, a member of the 
French P.E.N. Centre who lives in Paris, for her story LA GRANDMERE which 
appeared in September 1958 issue of the review La Table Ronde. 

The prize for the best English short story went to Frank Tuohy for THE 


ADMIRAL AND THE NUNS which appeared i in Macmillan’s Winter’s Tales—3z 
(1957). Frank Tuohy was born in 1925 and is now Lecturer in English Litera- 
ture at Cracow University, Poland. His first novel The Animal Game is suc- 
ceeded by a second, The Warm Nights of January which Macmillan’s published 


on January 28. 


Notes About Our Authors 


DRISS CHRAIBI, aged 32, one of the new school of North African writers, 
was born in Morocco. His father was-a wealthy Muslim and Chraibi was 
educated at a grammar school in Casablanca, and in Paris. He has published 
three novels and a book of short stories De Tous Les Horizons (Editions Denoél, 
Paris) from which the story printed here is taken. 


FRANCIS KING has worked for The British Council in Italy, Greece, Finland 
and Japan. He has published several novels and, most recently, a collection 
of short stories So Hurt and Humiliated (Longmans, Green). He has also pub- 
lished a collection of verse. 


EARLE BIRNEY is a Canadian writer whose work first appeared in Britain 
during the war. He has published several books of poetry in Canada, and his 
Selected Poems are shortly to be published in England by Abelard-Schuman. 
The poem printed in this number of The London Magazine was written on a 
trip through Asia and across the Pacific in the summer of 1958. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 7, Number 4, will be out at the beginning of 


April, and will contain among other contributions 


Siegfried Lenz: Luke, Gentle Servant 
Brian Glanville : Hanger-On 
Hilary Corke: Is Metre a Dirty Word ? 


Angus Wilson on Albert Camus 
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his already famous novel 


BREAKDOWN 
‘Bratby’s bomb’ 


LEONARD RUSSELL, Sun. Times 


‘Gigantic... blazingly alive’ 
PENELOPEMORTIMER, The Bookman 


49 illustrations by the artist. 25s. 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND 


* 


Poetry of this Age 
JOM, COHEN 


‘He is at home in all the chief languages of modern 
Europe . . . a book which will be read with profit by 
anyone concerned with contemporary literature’ 
THe TiMEs. ‘A real service to readers and to poetry’ 


DAVID HOLLOWAY, News Chronicle. Cloth-bound edition 25s. 
Grey Arrow (unabridged) 5s. 


From Gautier to Ehot: 


The Influence of France in English literature 1851-1939 
ENID STARKIE 


In this new study, Enid Starkie shows how the work 

of the great French writers influenced for nearly a 

century the work of English and Irish writers from 
Swinburne to Joyce and cthers. 21s. 


Hutchimion 


LIFE’S 
GETTING 

SIMPLER 
EVERY DAY... 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Every discovery makes life simpler for 
somebody. I.C.I.’s discovery of polythene, 
for example, has made life easier for house- 


~s “wives by providing them with light, strong, 


colourful ‘Alkathene’ kitchenware—from 
beakers and baby-baths to baskets and 
brooms. ‘Alkathene’ has also laid the bogey 
of the winter ‘‘freeze-up’’, for domestic 
cold-water pipes of ‘Alkathene’, instead of 
bursting, simply expand. In the form of 
packaging film, ‘Alkathene’ is protecting 
and preserving foodstuffs, keeping them 
field- or factory-fresh. Discovery—and 
development—are I.C.I1.’s business. In 
spending £15 million a year on the search for 
and development of labour-saving materials 
like ‘AlKathene’, I.C.1. is doing its best to 
iron out some of life’s complications. 


LONDON, S.W.1 
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